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economic conditions. 
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factually and statistically correct, interest- 
ingly written, and illustrated with more 
than 600 pictures, maps, and diagrams. 
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our outstanding social problems. The third 
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GINN AND COMPANY'S science program is modern 
all the way from the primary grades through the college. 


The teaching of science in California, as in other progressive 
states, is entering on a period of better organization and increased 
usefulness. In the past, there have been many years in the whole 
school program when no science has been taught at all. Now all 
modern programs have a place for science in practically every year 
of the school and college level. Our new books show our response 
to these needs. 

In the grades, PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE by Gerald S. Craig 
of Columbia University, and his associates, is blazing a new trail 
that is attracting schools everywhere. One well-known educator 
has called it “the greatest contribution that has been made to the 
teaching of elementary science”. In six attractive books, this series 
presents the fundamental concepts and principles of science in a 
skillfully integrated program. 

In the junior high school, A SURVEY OF SCIENCE by 
Powers, Neuner, and Bruner is exemplifying, also, the most modern 
methods in the teaching of science. Its three fascinating volumes 
are based on the fundamental concept that “living things, including 
man, are dependent upon one another and upon the physical 
environment.” The first book, “The World Around Us”, discusses 
with the pupil the world of living things. The second book, “Our 
Changing World”, shows the changes that are going on in living 
and non-living things. The third book, “Man’s Control of his 
Environment” emphasizes the control of physical and biological 
phenomena. 

In the high school, the new BIOLOGY FOR TODAY by Curtis, 
Caldwell, and Sherman, McPherson and Henderson’s CHEMIS- 
TRY FOR TODAY, Stewart, Cushing, and Towne’s PHYSICS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, and Millikan, Gale, and Pyle’s 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS all reflect the same modern content 
and method adapted to senior high schools. 

In college, AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SCIENCE 
FOR COLLEGES by Jean, Harrah, Herman, and Powers meets the 
demand for a survey course for students in junior college who need 
an overview of the whole field of science. This is as useful for 
those who are going on to later specialized work in the sciences as 
it is for those students who will never take any other course in this 
subject. 

The two books of this new course are rich in detail and skill- 
fully organized in large units centered about fundamental scientific 
principles. 

These books are already in use in many of the colleges and 
junior colleges of California. 


More information about any or all of these books will be sent 
promptly upon request to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 




















SPECIAL NOTICE TO PRINCIPALS 


Four significant symposia, dealing with problems involved in the reor- 
ganization of the curriculum in the secondary schools, will appear in the 
February, March, April, and May numbers of THE JourNAL. The titles 
of these symposia are: 
FEBRUARY—“SHatt TuHere Be a Core CurricuLumM IN Sec- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS?” 
MARCH—“IncrEASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE INSTRUCTION.” 
APRIL—“VaLvuEs AND SHORTCOMINGS OF SUBJECT FUSION 
PROJECTS.” 
MAY—‘“CHARACTERISTICS OF A SOUND GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
IN A FUNCTIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOL.” 


It is suggested that each symposium be made the subject of faculty 
study and discussion, and to this end we make the following 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR FOUR MONTHS 


Teachers who have not enrolled as members of the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education for 1935, may secure the February, March, April, and May 
numbers of THe JourNat and a reprint of the symposium that appears in the 
January number, entitled, “Broadening the Experiential Basis for Learning in 
Secondary Schools”—all for $1.00. Mail check to the 


CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
BLISS BUILDING, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
Special offer good only until February 2, 1935. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
STATE ACCREDITED 


Spring Term Opens January 7, 1935 
APPLIED ARTS 


Thorough preparation for life work in advertising art, costume 
design, interior decoration, stage design, etc. Degree and non- 
degree courses. 


FINE ARTS 


Complete professional training for life work in portrait, landscape, 
mural painting, and sculpture. Degree and non-degree courses. 


ART EDUCATION 


Fully accredited courses leading to Bachelor's degree and Special 
Secondary Credential in the arts, crafts, and household arts. 
Graduates of this division of the school are teaching successfully 
in the high schools and junior colleges of California. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College Avenue . . . Oakland, California 








CALIFORNIA’S PROGRAM OF CURRICULUM 
REORGANIZATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WALTER R. HEPNER 
Chief of Division of Secondary Education, State Department of Education 


ALIFORNIA’S CURRICULUM reorgan- 
C ization program is essentially a 
state-wide effort to improve teaching 
practice. In general, such comprehen- 
sive activities are approached from 
two very different points of view. One 
assumes that the best results will be 
accomplished by bringing together a 
relatively small group of experts who, 
with certain minor democratic activi- 
ties, develop the provisions of the new 
plans, issue the needed publications, 
and attempt to establish the plans in 
practice. The other approach makes 
use of well qualified leaders, but 
virtually evolves the ultimate plan in 
the classrooms and schools of the state. 
California is committed to the latter 
approach. 


The view held by most workers in 
our state is that more lasting and 
basically sound results are achieved 
in codperative endeavor involving all 
workers, rather than in the attempts 
of a few selected persons to formulate 
more or less hastily a program and to 
put it into the scheme of things by 
executive order. Fundamental re- 
vision comes not through the formula- 
tion of plans, procedures, and policies 
per se, but rather through a process 
that modifies specific practice. Cur- 
rent practice in the secondary schools 
is conditioned by many factors, in- 
cluding traditional materials and sub- 
ject organizations, methods based 
upon varying types of psychologies, 
and attitudes and habits acquired 
from training and experience. The 
feeling is that revision will come about 
more effectively if all workers are 
encouraged to analyze and evaluate 
their own practices and points of view, 


to strive for improvement, and to 
participate in the formulation of the 
program of the state as a whole. 


We do not assume that all that we 
are doing is wrong—far from it. 


Neither do we assume that because 
a thing is new it is good. Rather, we 
approach our task in a spirit of 
scientific inquiry and militant willing- 
ness to do those things that seem 
necessary to realize the objectives of 
secondary education for which we 
ardently seek. 


Scientific studies for some time now 
have been revealing to us increased 
knowledge of adolescent nature and 
need and the types of expenience that 
serve most effectively to promote 
growth and development. They are 
enabling us to see more objectively the 
results of educational activities. They 
have destroyed much of our old con- 
fidence in the authoritative pro- 
nouncements upon which much of our 
practice has been based. We have 
been led to a willingness to scrutinize 
everything that we do in an effort to 
test its validity, to see if we are 
actually accomplishing the objectives 
held, and to apply new procedures 
that give promise of more effective 
results. 


The economic and social stresses of 
recent years have served to refocus 
our attention upon the social purposes 
of the school and individual personal- 
ity as the most vital concerns of school 
and society. We note with broadened 
insight the needs of young people 
who, in generations past, received 
most of their adolescent education in 
the ‘‘school of life.’’ We view the 
need for bringing the activities of 
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school and community life into more 
vital and realistic relationship; and 
we see that our society must have a 
more highly intelligent, individual- 
ized, and socialized citizenry than any 
preceding era required. 


It has not yet been proved that 
civilization can survive the mate- 
rialism and the artificialities that have 
come with the machine age. We 
educators believe that it can. We 
have faith that, through education of 
the right sort, civilization and our own 
democratic way of life can be not only 
saved, but led to flower into ever in- 
creasing opportunities for human 
well-being and happiness. Our efforts 
in curriculum reorganization are to 
determine what ‘‘education of the 
right sort’’ is, and to make provisions 
for it in every secondary school of the 
state. 

Consequently, our California pro- 
gram is one of stimulating renewed 
effort on the part of every secondary 
school worker, to the end that out of 
our total experience there may be 
evolved patterns of educational prac- 
tice adapted to individual and social 
needs. 


Advisory Committee on Secondary 
Education 

With these views held constantly in 
mind, the California program has 
been in process of development for 
some time. In February, 1934, Dr. 
Vierling Kersey, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, appointed 
an Advisory Committee on Secondary 
Edueation of twenty-six members, 
who represent all types of public 
secondary schools and public and 
private colleges and universities. The 
personnel of this committee is as 
follows: 

*Walter R. Hepner, Chief, Division of Sec- 





*Members of Committee on Codperating Schools. 
**Succeeded January 1, 1935, by Dr. inar W. 


eae, Superintendent-elect, Oakland City 
ools. 


ondary Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, chairman. 
Dr. Ethel Perey Andrus, Principal, Lin- 
coln High School, Los Angeles. 
John Aseltine, Principal, San 
Senior High School, San Diego. 


A. A. Bowhay, Principal, Santa Maria 
Union High School and Junior College, 
Santa Maria. 

*Dr. M. L. Darsie, Dean of the Teachers 
College, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. A. A. Douglass, Head, Department of 
Edueation, Claremont Colleges, Clare- 
mont. 

Dr. Willard 8S. Ford, Chief Deputy Super- 
intendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 

C. L. Geer, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Coalinga. 

**Willard E. Givens, 
Schools, Oakland. 

Roy Good, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Fort Bragg. 

*Arthur Gould, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Frank W. Hart, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 

*Dr. Merton E. Hill, Director of Admis- 
sions, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 

Pas C. Jensen, Principal, Sacramento 
Senior High School, and Assistant 
Superintendent for Secondary Schools, 
Sacramento. 

*Dr. G. N. Kefauver, Dean of the School 
of Education, Stanford University. 

Dr. W. W. Kemp, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

J. ©. MeGlade, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco. 

*J. R. McKillop, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Monterey. 

J. G. MeNeely, Principal, Adams Junior 
High School and Lincoln Junior High 
School, Santa Monica. 

©. 8. Morris, Principal, San Mateo Junior 
College, San Mateo. 

Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, President, San 
Bernardino Valley Union Junior Col- 
lege, San Bernardino. 

*Dr. Lester B. Rogers, Dean, School of 
Edueation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

*John A. Sexson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pasadena. 

*H. A. Spindt, Principal, Kern County 
Union High School and Junior College, 
Bakersfield. 


Diego 


Superintendent of 
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*Dr. Frank W. Thomas, President, State 
Teachers College, Fresno. 

H. 8S. Upjohn, Superintendent of Schools, 
Long Beach. 

This committee is charged with the 
responsibility for giving consideration 
to every phase of secondary educa- 
tion ; for developing plans for evaluat- 
ing current practices; for outlining a 
program of curriculum experimenta- 
tion and improvement; for devising 
means for making available, directing, 
and coérdinating. the educational 
forces and resources of the state; for 
evaluating progress in the reconstruc- 
tion program ; and for developing new 
plans for further progress. 


The underlying idea is that this 
committee, through individual con- 
tribution and through the process of 
group thinking, will develop points 
of view, policies, and plans, and in- 
corporate them in recommendations 
which will serve to point the way in 
a comprehensive program of second- 
ary school reconstruction, and also to 
guide the State Department of Educa- 
tion in the discharge of its duty. 

The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction has also appointed a Com- 
mittee on Codperating Schools. The 
ten members of this committee are 
members of the Advisory Committee 
on Secondary Education. The duties 
of this committee are centered about 
a comprehensive project in curricu- 
lum experimentation which involves 
certain selected secondary schools, and 
the schools below and above, which 
send students to, or receive students 
from, them. 

This committee is giving considera- 
tion to (1) the general types and 
methods of experimentation to be 
undertaken; (2) the principles and 
procedures to be applied in selecting 
schools as experimental centers; (3) 
the technique to be used in the 
guidance, control, and evaluation of 
the project; and (4) the plan for 


securing the coordination of the cur- 
ricula and procedures of all secondary 
schools, lower schools, and colleges 
and universities that are involved in 
the project. 


Regional Committees and Their 
Functions 

Since the organization of the Advi- 
sory Committee of Twenty-six mem- 
bers in February, 1934, meetings have 
been held more or less regularly, one- 
half of the committee meeting in Oak- 
land and the other half in Los An- 
geles. Under the general guidance of 
this committee the program thus far 
developed includes the following: 


1, The state has been organized into nine 
regions. For each region a committee has 
been appointed and is now 

a. Collecting reports of curriculum revi- 
sion projects under way; 

b. Planning regional conferences; 

ce. Contacting workers in the various 
schools; and 

d. Evolving criteria for the evaluation 
of teaching, administrative, and 
guidance practice. 

The personnel of these committees in the 
various regions is as follows: 


NORTH COAST 

Del Norte, Humboldt, Lake, Mendocino, 

Trinity . 

Chairman: Arthur S. Gist, President, 
Humboldt State Teachers College, Ar- 
eata. 

George J. Badura, Principal, Fortuna 
Union High School. 

E. J. Clabby, Teacher, Ferndale Union 
High School. 

Charles M. Fulkerson, Principal, Ukiah 
Union High School. 

Joseph T. Glenn, Principal, Eureka High 
School. 

Roy Good, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Fort Bragg. 

A. P. Rhodes, Principal, Clear Lake 
Union High School, Lakeport. 

NORTHERN 

Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Lassen, Modoe, 

Nevada, Plumas, Shasta, Sierra, 

Siskiyou, Sutter, Tehama, Yuba 

Chairman: Dr. A. J. Hamilton, President, 
Chico State Teachers College, Chico. 

F. L. Cummings, Superintendent, Chico 
City Schools, and Principal, Chico High 
School. 
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George H. Geyer, Principal, Westwood 
High School. 

A. G. Grant, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Mount Shasta City. 

Stanford Hannah, Principal, Gridley 
Union High School. 

Robert R. Hartzell, Principal, Red Bluff 
Union High School. 

Thomas L. Nelson, Principal, Yuba City 
Union High School. 

George H. Pence, Principal, Colusa Union 
High School. 

Jackson Price, Principal, Shasta Union 
High School, Redding. 

Dr. Guy A. West, Associate Professor of 
Education and Director of Research, 
Chico State Teachers College, Chico. 


NORTH CENTRAL 

Alpine, Amador, El Dorado, Placer, 

Sacramento, Solano, Yolo 

Chairman: George C. Jensen, Principal, 
Sacramento Senior High School and 
Assistant Superintendent for Secondary 
Schools, Sacramento. 

J. E. Brownlee, Principal, Armijo High 
School, Fairfield. 

E. C. Browne, Principal, E] Dorado Coun- 
ty High School, Placerville. 

Homer H. Cornick, Principal, Davis Joint 
Union High School. 

J. W. Hanson, Principal, Roseville Union 
High School. 

Watson L. Johns, Principal, San Juan 
Union High School, Fair Oaks. 

SOUTH CENTRAL 

Calaveras, Fresno, Inyo, Kern, Kings, 

Madera, Mariposa, Merced, Mono, 

San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Tulare, 

Tuolumne 

Chairman: Dr. F. W. Thomas, President, 
Fresno State Teachers College, Fresno. 

F. A. Bauman, Principal, Taft Union 
High School and Junior College. 

Cc. L. Geer, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Coalinga, and Principal, Coa- 
linga Union Junior-Senior High School. 

J. F. Graham, Principal, Lemoore Union 


High School. 

E. C. Kratt, Principal, Fresno Senior 
High School. 

H. B. Long, Principal, Manteca Union 
High School. 


W. B. Munson, Assistant Superintendent 
and Director of Research, Fresno City 
Schools. 

C. F. Perrott, Principal, Turlock Union 
High School. 

W. M. Smith, Principal, Exeter Union 
High School. 

W. H. Spillers, Principal, Central Union 
High School, Route 10, Box 155, Fresno. 
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H. A. Spindt, Principal, Kern County 
Union High School and Junior College, 
Bakersfield. 

A. C. Stevens, Jr., 
Union High School. 

L. J. Williams, Principal, Visalia Union 
High School. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY 

Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, 

Napa, San Francisco, Sonoma 

Chairman: Dr. L. A. Williams, Professor 
of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Harold H. Cozens, Principal, Roosevelt 
Senior High School, Oakland. 

Will W. Green, Principal, Hamilton Jun- 
ior High School, Oakland. 

Oliver R. Hartzell, Principal, San Rafael 
High School. 

Dr. Einar W. Jacobsen, Superintendent, 
Oakland City Schools. 

Edwin Kent, Sonoma County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Santa Rosa. 

Dr. John H. Napier, Principal, Emery 
Junior-Senior High School, Emeryville. 

W. C. Nolan, Deputy Superintendent, San 
Francisco Public Schools. 

Roger S. Phelps, Principal, Antioch Sen- 
ior High School. 

Dr. A. C. Roberts, President, San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers College, San Fran- 
cisco. 

F. ©, Shallenberger, Principal, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Richmond. 

Charles A. Simonds, Principal, Aptos Jun- 
ior High School, San Francisco. 

MONTEREY BAY 

Salinas, Sen Benito, San Mateo, 

Santa Clara, Santa Cruz 

Chairman: Dr. G. N. Kefauver, Dean, 
School of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

James P. Davis, Principal, San Benito 
County High School, Hollister. 

Dr. T. W. MaeQuarrie, President, San 
Jose State Teachers College, San Jose. 

T. S. MaeQuiddy, Superintendent of 
Schools, Watsonville, and Principal, 
Watsonville Union High School. 

J. R. MeKillop, District Superintendent 
of Schools, Monterey. 

C. 8. Morris, Principal, San Mateo Jun- 
ior College. 

Dr. William M. Proctor, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University. 


CENTRAL COAST 
San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, 
Ventura. 
Chairman: A. A. Bowhay, Principal, San- 
ta Maria Union High School and Junior 
College, Santa Maria. 


Principal, Hilmar 
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W. D. Bannister, Principal, Oxnard Union 
High School. 

C. ©. Carpenter, Superintendent of 
Schools, Paso Robles. 

Allen T. Doggett, Principal, Coast Union 
High School, Cambria. 

F. M. Eakin, Principal, Santa Paula 
Union High School. 

Roy P. Eichelberger, Principal, Santa 
Barbara Junior High School. 

Dr. Ralph I. Hale, Principal, Marguerita 
Black Union High School, Atascadero. 
J. M. Hawley, Principal, Carpinteria 

Union High School. 

Harvey J. Holt, Principal, Santa Barbara 
Senior High School. 

W. Roy Hull, Principal, Lompoe Union 
High School. 

Raymond R. Hutchings, Director of Re- 
search and Child Welfare, Santa Bar- 
bara City Schools. 

Clarence L, Phelps, President, Santa Bar- 
bara State Teachers College, Santa 
Barbara. 

Charles E. Teach, Superintendent, San 
Luis Obispo City Schools. 

E. L. Van Dellen, Superintendent, Ven- 
tura City Schools. 

Curtis E. Warren, Superintendent, Santa 
Barbara City Schools. 

SOUTHERN 

Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, 

San Bernardino. 

Chairman: Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, Head, 
Department of Education, Claremont 
Colleges, Claremont. 

Dr. W. B. Featherstone, Head, Second- 
ary Course of Study Section, Los An- 
geles City Schools. 

A. D. Graves, Assistant Superintendent, 
San Bernardino City Schools. 

Emil Lange, Coérdinator, Curriculum and 
Research, Long Beach City Schools, and 
Principal, Edison Junior High School, 
Long Beach. 

F. G. Macomber, Supervisor of Curricula 
and Instruction, Riverside City Schools. 

F. J. MeEuen, Vice-Principal, Polytechnic 
High School, Riverside. 

Dr. C. ©, Trillingham, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Los Angeles County Schools. 
Dr. Charles W. Waddell, Professor of 
Education, University of California at 

Los Angeles. 

Dr. F, J. Weersing, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 


EXTREME SOUTH 
Imperial, San Diego. 
Chairman: John Aseltine, Principal, San 
Diego Senior High School. 


T. Maleolm Brown, Principal, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, San Diego. 

Dr. E. L. Hardy, President, San Diego 
State Teachers College, San Diego. 

J. L. House, Principal, Central Union 
High School, El Centro. 

Paul Klein, Principal, San Diego Eve- 
ning High School, San Diego. 

J. M. MeDonald, District Superintendent 
of Schools and Principal, Sweetwater 
Union High School, National City. 

J. E. Potter, Principal, Fallbrook Union 
High School. 

C. R. Swenson, Principal, Point Loma 
Junior-Senior High School. 


2. A Curriculum Revision Information 
Service has been organized to report a wide 
range of curriculum revision activities ¢ol- 
lected by regional committees. Two packets 
of these materials have already been issued 
to superintendents and to all secondary 
school principals. Other packets will follow 
at frequent intervals throughout the year. 

In setting up this information service the 
Advisory Committee on Secondary Educa- 
tion is unanimous in urging the serious con- 
sideration of the following points: 

a. That the projects reported have not 
been critically evaluated in light of any 
generally approved set of criteria; no claim 
of perfection is made, either by those who 
are carrying on the activity, or by the Ad- 
visory Committee. 

b. That evaluation is left to the individ- 
uals who read the reports. 

ce. That the projects reported are ex- 
amples of some of the ways in which schools 
are proceeding. 

d. That the purposes of distributing 
these reports at this time are: 

(1) To provide current materials for in- 
dividual, committee, and faculty 
study and discussions; 

To indicate that many and varied 
activities are in progress, and to give 
clues to the activities and thinking 
taking place in the various secondary 
schools of the state; 

To stimulate (a) a thoroughgoing 
statewide study of aims and objec- 
tives, (b) the creation of curriculum 
materials, (c) the improvement of 
school practices, and (d) the laying 
of a foundation for an ultimate pro- 
gram of secondary education to be 
developed codperatively by the sec- 
ondary school people of the state. 

3. A set of sixty bibliographies has been 
prepared by fifty leaders in California in 
the various phases of secondary education. 
Each bibliography contains approximately 


(2) 


(3) 
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fifteen highly selected and annotated refer- 
ences. About fifty have already been issued, 
others will follow, and additional bibliogra- 
phies will be developed. 


4. Codperative arrangements have been 
made with the California Society of Second- 
ary Education whereby live and pertinent 
materials of immediate concern to the re- 
organization program will be given a promi- 
nent place in the Society’s magazine, THE 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EpDUuUCA- 
TION. The Advisory Committee predicts 
wide and comprehensive utilization of this 
magazine by administrators and teachers en- 
gaged in curriculum revision. 


5. The committee looks forward to the 
development of a handbook on secondary 
education in California to carry some such 
title as ‘‘ Adolescent Growth and Develop- 
ment.’’ However, the committee considers 
it unwise at this time to appoint committees 
for the specific purpose of preparing mate- 
rials for the contemplated handbook. The 
point of view held is that during this year 
every possible encouragement and assistance 
should be provided in order to stimulate all 
secondary school workers to greater and 
more fundamental curriculum revision ac- 
tivities than have thus far been undertaken. 
It is felt that out of the experimental 
efforts of many, eventually, through the 
pooling of experiences and creative endeavor, 
there will come the formulation and accept- 
ance of a philosophy of secondary education 
on a statewide basis, together with compre- 
hensive and specifically helpful teacher 
guides to the various types of activities in 
the secondary school curriculum. 


6. An agreement is now virtually com- 
pleted whereby all colleges and universities 
of the state will admit students from a lim- 
ited number of selected high schools upon 
the recommendation of the principal and 
without requiring the students to have com- 
pleted a prescribed subject pattern. This 
plan will permit a rather thorough-going 
and more radical reorganization of the cur- 
riculum than is possible in most schools. 
It is the expectation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee that the schools involved may be- 
come observation centers in their particular 
areas. The principals of some high schools 
and the superintendents in some cities are 
now developing plans to try out this new 
freedom in curriculum making. 


7. Further experimental plans are near- 
ing completion for tying two California high 


schools, one in Northern California and one 
in Southern California, into the Progressive 
Education Association’s experimental group. 


8. A Parent-Teacher Association Hand- 
book on Secondary Education has been pre- 
pared and is now in experimental use. The 
plan is to make necessary revisions and 
print the materials in the early spring. This 
handbook will be used by parent-teacher 
study groups for the purpose of developing 
lay understanding and support of the reor- 
ganization program. 


Summary 


In summary, the California pro- 
gram of secondary school curriculum 
reorganization is concerned primarily 
with the improvement of opportuni- 
ties for adolescent boys and girls to 
grow and develop in a changing world, 
and to increase the social contribution 
of the public school to our democratic 
society. We begin with no precon- 
ceived ideas concerning the organiza- 
tion, administration, teaching meth- 
ods, or subject matter of the ultimate 
program. Our procedure is based 
upon the belief that every educational 
practice and all instructional equip- 
ment and materials, both old and new, 
should be critically analyzed and 
evaluated. Then, through the pro- 
cesses of experimentation, codperative 
endeavor, and pooled judgment a 
statewide plan for sceondary educa- 
tion should be outlined. This plan 
will involve the formulation of a 
statement of a philosophy of second- 
ary education derived through demo- 
cratic methods. Furthermore, in the 
course of a year or two the plan 
should result in the development of 
printed materials. These should be 
designed to aid all workers in their 
efforts to give adolescents vital and 


realistic experiences that shall effec- 


tively iead them to a fuller realization 
of the accepted aims and objectives of 
the educative process. 





BROADENING THE EXPERIENTIAL BASIS FOR 
LEARNING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A Symposium 


HOW CAN WE MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR OUR PUPILS 
TO ENGAGE IN MORE SOCIALLY USEFUL 
ACTIVITIES? 


JOHN A. SEXSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena 


I" WE PROPOSE to change the pres- 
ent character of our high schools 
so as to offer opportunities for stu- 
dents to engage in more socially use- 
ful activities, we must give careful 
thought both to the character of the 
present offering and to any proposed 
innovations. Baldly—what activities 
now offered are not socially useful? 
Even more baldly—what activities are 
socially useful? What do we mean 
by the phrase ‘‘socially useful’’? 


For the purpose of this paper, we 
shall designate ‘‘socially useful’’ 
those activities which tend to im- 
prove the behavior of the individual 
in his life situations. Such a defini- 
tion is admittedly vague and general, 
and, therefore, open to many and 
widely differing interpretations. This 
is necessary and desirable because the 
public high school ministers to a 
heterogeneous group whose needs, de- 
sires, ambitions, and objectives are 
vastly different one from the other. It 
is obvious that the high school must, 
first of all, seek to provide ‘‘socially 
useful activities’? in those areas 
wherein these needs are common to 
the group. 


No one would contend that our high 
schools are failing here. The present 
offerings in health education, physi- 
cal education, art, music, literature, 
science, and the whole extra-curricu- 
lar program offer effective programs 
of ‘‘socially useful activities.’’ Noth- 
ing is to be gained by disparaging 


present accomplishments. Moreover, 
there has been continuous improve- 
ment in our practice in these fields. 
A very large proportion of the litera- 
ture of secondary education deals 
with the techniques of such improve- 
ment. 


The writer would venture the opin- 
ion that our worst failure lies in our 
continuous emphasis of method and 
practice rather than in a more effect- 
ive attack upon the philosophy of 
secondary education which most of 
the faculties of secondary schools 
still hold. A long contact with sec- 
ondary school principals and teachers 
convinces the writer that few teach- 
ers at this level adequately emphasize 
the social viewpoint—or give even 
casual thought to the implications of 
their subjects in terms of the poten- 
tial influence such subjects may have 
upon their pupil behavior. 


The moment we are able to turn the 
attention of secondary school teachers 
toward a consideration of individual 
behavior as the main objective 
sought, we shall have made possible a 
significant educational opportunity 
for all children. The writer has been 
a bit disturbed by the almost uni- 
versal opinion that modification of 
practice in secondary schools will fol- 
low upon changes in curriculum and 
subject matter. This does not follow. 
It is a question of ends far more than 
a question of means, and the basic 
difficulty in most high schools is the 
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failure of high school faculties to ac- 
cept as a desirable goal the social be- 
havior of the pupil. Not only are 
faculties generally indifferent to 
pupil behavior — they give little 
thought to the socially significant as- 
pects of the subjects taught. They 
struggle frantically with the mastery 
of endless catalogues of facts, and 
drill ponderously on mechanical skills 
—ignoring in both the manner of at- 
tack and in the goal sought those ele- 
ments in the subject that might, if 
given attention, modify pupil be- 
havior. So long as teachers are actu- 
ated by this philosophy as a guiding 
principle, there is little hope that any 
curriculum will permit the pupils to 
engage in ‘‘socially useful activities.’’ 


Before any specific kind of learning 
can take place, the school must be so 
set up that pupils participate in types 
of experience conducive to these ends. 
The instinctive nature of pupils does 
not change—it is only modified by 
the demands made upon it by the so- 
ciety of which the organism is a part. 
To the extent that the individual is 
made conscious of the demands of 
that society, he intelligently modifies 
his behavior in conformity to those 
demands. The task of education be- 
comes one of increasing the sensitivity 
of the individual to the demands of 
the society, and of increasing his 
awareness of his capacity to respond 
to such demands. Euch a concept as 
this is not a part of the thinking of 
most high-school faculties, and, until 
it is, there is little use to propose eur- 
riculum changes. Memorization of 
facts, reasoning in abstractions, and 


the application of skills to processes 
that do not reach out into situations 
that are significant in the personal 
life and behavior of the individual 
are not likely to be ‘‘socially sig- 
nificant’’ or ‘‘socially useful.’’ 


In order to acquire this desirable 
characteristic, the activities in which 
the pupil engages in school must af- 
ford practice in the multifarious 
tasks that will present themselves in 
desirable current living outside the 
school. To form a trait of codpera- 
tion, pupils must be placed in situa- 
tions in school where codperation is 
necessary. Few teachers accept this 
as a guiding principle in their teach- 
ing. In fact, they fail to require any 
carry-over of verbal learnings, gen- 
eralizations, or principles from class- 
room to life situations. Modern con- 
cepts of the doctrine of ‘‘transfer,’’ 
if they were accepted and applied by 
these same teachers, would show them 
conclusively that their practice is un- 
psychological and doomed to failure 
so far as any significant modification 
of behavior is concerned. 


Moreover, many high school teach- 
ers enshrine knowledge for its own 
sake, and, therefore, prescribe in- 
human rites and ceremonies in its 
achievement. For many students 
these strict, harsh exactions are ut- 
terly impossible, and the total result 
of the process is anti-social. An atti- 
tude of mind, a reaction pattern, a 
self-protective mechanism are devel- 
oped that spread to where the pupil’s 
whole outlook, in school and out, is 
anti-social, and he is driven to seek 
compensation for his inadequacy and 
humiliation through acts and be- 
haviors that are socially undesirable. 


Such methods, practices and goals 
are in sharp contrast with a philoso- 
phy of ‘‘doing,’’ ‘‘being,’’ or ‘‘ex- 
periencing.’’ In activities of this char- 
acter, we have a range in which all 
may participate successfully and 
with a sense of satisfaction and ade- 
quacy. Until we set up our high 
schools on this basis, until our teach- 
ers accept this concept as basic in 
their philosophy of education, plans, 
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methods, devices, and even curricu- 
lum materials are not likely to avail 
us much. 


Once we do accept it, we shall have 
an immediate shift from the empha- 
sis of the artificial and the abstract 
toward an emphasis of the lifelike and 
the concrete. Then, and only then, 
will the situation in the school afford 
the pupil opportunities to make desir- 
able modifications of behavior in 
terms of socially significant activi- 
ties. Obviously, such self-expression 
as music, song, painting, drawing, 
sculpture, novel, drama, essay, short- 
story, poem, chemistry, physics, biol- 
ogy, costume design, oral and written 
speech, letters, rhythm, and countless 
other similar activities will be recog- 
nized as offering worthwhile values, 
and will be removed from the cate- 
gory of mere frills. Here again, how- 
ever, the viewpoint of those who or- 
ganize the school and teach the classes 
must be that of affording pupils ex- 
periences rather than demanding 
verbal mastery. 


Probably those who have planned 
this symposium have in mind an 
added emphasis and a more realistic 
attack upon the social sciences with a 
view to developing a so-called social 
intelligence. It is not essential that 
this article go to any great length in 
urging such a project. It is not alone 
desirable—it is absolutely essential if 
the public high school is to survive in 
its present form. This does not imply 
a complete and instant revolution 
with respect to present curriculum 
practice. Such an attempt would be 
futile. The best that most schools can 
do is to give the ‘‘go-ahead’’ signal to 
such members of its faculty as seem 
disposed to move toward the better 
practice. Perhaps a certain portion, 
if only a minor portion, of the child’s 
program may be set up with this end 
in view. Out of such modest begin- 


nings we may hope for substantial 
progress. 

Or we may recognize the implica- 
tions of many existing extra-curricu- 
lar activities, and capitalize upon 
their rich possibilities for giving ex- 
perience and establishing behavior 
patterns that are truly socially sig- 
nificant. To do this, the administra- 
tors of high schools must exercise a 
sympathetic and intelligent sponsor- 
ship toward these intrinsically valu- 
able social activities. The fact that 
the abuses within these areas have tra- 
ditionally obscured their creative 
values is due primarily to the attitude 
of faculty, parents, and pupils—all of 
whom have adopted a laissez-faire at- 
titude toward the whole range of ex- 
tra-curricular activities, and have 
habitually criticized and discounted 
them. This attitude has conditioned 
the attitudes of students encouraging 
secretiveness, evasiveness, and other 
anti-social reactions in the areas where 
exactly the opposite results were most 
to be expected. The result has been 
to render inoperative and ineffective 
those activities of the school most 
promising for the realization of more 
desirable outcomes in the school. 


Social intelligence which is the only 
legitimate control for social activities, 
and which is the only defensible 
guide in matters of behavior, is not an 
academic product, and will never be 
fostered by teachers who are philo- 
sophically devoted to subject-matter 
mastery. Such persons conceive of the 
pupil as mind—mind to be filled with 
material knowledge logically organ- 
ized. Social intelligence evolves as a 
by-product of experience guided by 
intelligence, and makes progress 
through choices made in the face of 
situations in which there are alterna- 
tives, values, and satisfactions to be 
secured by wise choices. 


Such experiences are termed crea- 
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tive in that they produce growth, 
progress, and adaptation. How, then, 
shall we make it possible for children 
to engage in socially useful activities ? 
Obviously, we must introduce oppor- 
tunities for such activities into the 
school. In so far as present materials 
lend themselves to these ends, they 
are adequate. When they fail, their 
usefulness in terms of such a pro- 
gram is at an end. It resolves itself 
into a question of ends or goals for 
secondary education, and materials 
conducive to such ends. 

In the light of many of the present 
requirements of institutions of higher 
learning, a pupil could do nothing 
that would be of less value to him, as 
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he enters higher education, than to 
have become socially useful. What- 
ever the failings or shortcomings of 
secondary schools, they have not gone 
‘‘academic’’ without some justifica- 
tion, nor do they continue their un- 
realistic program without some justi- 
fication. It must be admitted that 
under present conditions secondary 
schools must see to it that students do 
not devote too much time to socially 
useful activities lest they close forever 
in their own faces the opportunity to 
spend four years in higher education 
where the campus struggles manfully, 
and with some success, to offset the 
anti-social atmosphere of the institu- 
tion itself. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL LIVING 


ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS 
Principal, Lincoln High School, Los Angeles 


* Scemgay Hieu ScHoor is trying out 
out ‘a new experiment by decen- 
tralizing into many small continuing 
social units within the school. Each 
group is, as nearly as possible, homo- 
geneous in interests and powers, in 
social maturity and occupational 
choice. Each group consists of 30 to 
35 pupils, and is sponsored and taught 
by a teacher who continues with the 
group in class for two clock hours 
daily for the four years. This sub- 
ject so taught gives the name to the 
course, The Problems of Social Liv- 
ing. Theoretically it might be con- 
sidered a fusion course of English, 
the social studies, and the expressive 
arts, but actually it is much more 
than that as shown by the services it 
offers. First, it serves as a continu- 
ing Home Room, giving the pupil a 
sense of security, a coterie of con- 
genial friends, an informed and sym- 
pathetic adviser. Second, it serves 
as a social laboratory with definite 


responsibilities for the betterment of 
its members and the solution of its 
own group problems. Third, it acts 
as a dynamic codperative enterprise 
of learning and of living together in 
an environment where performance 
develops into participation and par- 
ticipation into contribution. 

The social wnit is democratic. The 
teacher endeavors to eliminate the so- 
cial distance between himself and his 
pupil. He seeks also to lessen his own 
participation and his apparent direc- 
tion. The pupil assumes the active 
role. Pupil personnel serve in rotat- 
ing fashion upon each one of the fol- 


lowing committees : 

(1) Service—managing attendance, black- 
boards, textbooks, ete. 

(2) Personnel—caring for the unadjusted, 
writing courtesy notes to absentees, orient- 
ing them on return, hospitality, ete. 

(3) Class activities—discussing with the 
sponsor content and treatment of the course. 

(4) Teaching activities—asking questions 
for answers — particularly helpful for the 
slow, the inarticulate, and the reticent in 


ee . 
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both capacities as questioner and answerer. 

(5) Criticism — consciously seeking occa- 
sion for the gracious word of praise or ap- 
preciation, and impersonally challenging 
careless or faulty thinking. 


(6) Summary—reviewing the day’s work 
and noting its implications. 


The content of the Social Living 
course is drawn at all times from the 
world about us. It discusses— 

(1) the social situation and how it came 


to be, as shown in the history, art, and lit- 
erature of the race. 


(2) the social situation and how we can 
help to improve it, our interpretation of the 
social problems of the day. 

Both the intellectually eager, as 
well as the normal pupil, and also the 
retarded pupil, often more socially 
mature than the other two, discuss 
the same major problems of youth 
and life and of country. 


For the last-named pupil, who often 
remains but a fraction of the time in 
secondary training, the task is always 
to find challenges of value in the eye 
of the pupil. It is often difficult to 
find reading material simple, flexible, 
teachable, of adult interest for this 
non-reader and slow-thinker. The 
shopping guides have been found 
helpful and serve as a basis for the 
discussion of family budgets, home 
furnishing, and family outfitting. 
Such pupils accept also the news- 
paper as worth attending to. The 
comic strips lead to interest in the 
sporting page, and the cartoons to at- 
tention to the news of the day. Radio 
news reports as well as the editorial 
cartoon help in developing a tardy 
appreciation of the editorial page. 
Magazines, periodicals, and books fol- 
low naturally. Much visual and aural 
material—pictures, sculpture, realia 
of all kinds, the radio, music, the pho- 
nograph, the motion picture, projec- 
tion slides, drama, programs, literary 
readings, and speeches—is used as 
illustration. The library is scheduled 


hourly as a laboratory to which vari- 
ous class groups are assigned with the 
view of acquiring good reading habits 
of various types, from skimming to 
close study for retention. 


The Nature and Needs of Pupils 
Are Basic. Social Living attempts to 
serve each pupil according to his 
nature and his needs. The non-reader 
is interested in matters of immediate 
and local interest, the question of 
difference noted in family, in school 
and on the street, differences in race, 
in sex, in country and city living, in 
function. Pride is definitely and con- 
sciously established in racial stock. 
Pupils of foreign parentage are en- 
couraged to discuss the traditions of 
their people, to show treasures in 
clothing and house decorations, to 
demonstrate their racial dances, their 
national dishes, their folk music and 
instruments, and to explain the sig- 
nificance and the observance of their 
special holidays. 

The dinner given by the student 
body for the boys and the girls of the 
school who have earned their school 
letter is financed at student body ex- 
pense, but prepared and cooked by a 
group of mothers, and served by the 
pupils. Often these mothers and the 
menus they cook are foreign. 


Pupils are encouraged to express 
themselves freely and creatively, pro- 
vided that they secure the endorse- 
ment of a teacher who believes the 
contemplated creative undertaking to 
be a desirable one and within their 
powers. The money may be found to 
finance such work, but the pupil must 
depend upon his own initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and persistence to 
carry it to a successful completion. 
There is no thought of competition 
in the enterprise; any number may 
apply, may weary of the effort, or 
may win an honor by their achieve- 
ment. 
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Such ‘‘honors’’ recently include the 
following: framed models showing 
the development of women’s under- 
wear, a grandfather’s clock, an up- 
holstered couch, a twelve-foot mural 
in oils, the budget of a high school 
pupil during his senior year, im- 
proved techniques in handling stu- 
dent body funds, poems, stories, 
plays, social maps and economic 
charts of the district with aceompany- 
ing legends, a twelve-foot slide rule, 
musical compositions, dance numbers, 
corrective work to gain physical fit- 
ness in the case of a pupil stricken 
with paralysis, an ice-making ma- 
chine, radios, book binding, heroic- 
sized bas reliefs, and an address 
system. 


The Tie Between School and Com- 
munity. Nor is the community for- 
gotten. Plays written and produced 
in class are offered for the enjoyment 
of other classes. Worthwhile pro- 
grams are toured through the play- 
grounds of the district. Santa 
Clauses from Lincoln speak, followed 
by a program of four-minute speeches 
in English, Spanish, and Italian on 
the Community Chest and other com- 
munity projects. Dollar Day in our 
neighborhood calls for the band’s 
participation and the presentation of 
short skits in the local show houses. 
Churches and lodges may find choice 
numbers for their programs, the serv- 
ice clubs may secure an able pianist. 
The pupils’ community contact coun- 
cil represents in the school the inter- 
ests of the various playgrounds, the 
branch libraries, local newspapers, 
and the contributing grammar 
schools. 


Senior Review Course. Another 
offering at Lincoln is the class in 
Senior Review. In this course the 
seniors refresh the skill, technique, 
and knowledge found in the funda- 
mental subjects of grammar school, 
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applying them to their own social set- 
ting. The implications of the course 
are adult, built upon the senior’s in- 
terest in himself, in the world about 
him and in the acquisition of a stand- 
ard of values which may help him in 
the non-academic world which he is 
preparing to enter. Another course of 
interest to upper class pupils is called 
Social Arts, the content being exactly 
that, the arts necessary for successful 
living. 


Methods of Reporting. The report 
card that goes home at the end of each 
five weeks is also a codperative under- 
taking of teacher and pupil in evalu- 
ating the pupil’s growth in self-con- 
trol, in social attitudes, in work 
habits, and in achievement. It re- 
quires the signature of both parents 
and asks for their comments. It 
stresses as basis for the ratings con- 
sideration of any or all of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) In accepting self-responsibility 

being dependable 


controlling oneself 
thinking for oneself 
(2) In doing the best possible 
accuracy 
enthusiasm 
industry 
promptness 
quality of accomplishment 
(3) In sympathetic understanding of 
others 
codperativeness 
sincerity 
courtesy 


The ratings given are the result of 
careful thought and consideration on 
the part of the teachers and pupils, 
and are intended to aid the pupil 
in the important task of character 
building. 


The new experiment offers to all its 
pupils a six-clock-hour day without 
home room or study hall. A common 
core curriculum of two hours of social 
living, one hour of health, and one 
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hour of science, leaves the remaining 
two hours open for pupil election in 
the field of fine arts, commerce, for- 
eign language, mathematics, practical 
and vocational arts, and music. 

The experiment concerns itself with 
classes in Social Living. There are 
two other offerings in the common 


core curriculum—health and science. 
In both these subjects curriculum ex- 
periments are under way in an effort 
to vitalize the offerings. The experi- 
ment so far has been a happy one, 
bringing together pupil, teacher, and 
administrator in the more natural re- 
lationship of Social Living. 


THE IMPOTENCY OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
AS NOW TAUGHT 
FRANK W. HART 


Professor of Education, University of California 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW, with char- 
G acteristic irony and sardonic de- 
rision, once likened American democ- 
racy to a balloon ascension at a 
county fair—‘‘something for the 
native hicks to gaze at in awe and 
admiration while their pockets were 
being picked.’’ We did not like his 
statement then. We don’t like it any 
better now, but events of the past five 
years are coming to convince many 
Americans that there was some truth 
in Shaw’s damnable description of us 
—enough truth to suggest to the more 
thoughtful that American democracy, 
as practiced, might well be subjected 
to critical study, and even compari- 
son, to the end that it might become, 
in fact, a government ‘‘for the peo- 
ple.’’ The criticism of one’s govern- 
ment is a dangerous thing. The 
‘*barkers’’ for the ‘‘pickpockets’’ say 
it is ‘‘un-American,’’ ‘‘subversive,’’ 
**radical,’’ ‘‘communistic’’—they call 
it treason. Those are harsh words, 
and few have the courage to face 
them fearlessly. This is true in gen- 
eral and especially true of public 
school teachers, for they, of all peo- 
ple, are under the guard of the ‘‘ pick- 
pockets.’’ Those who ravage and ex- 
ploit democarey—The Robber Barons 
—The Merchants of Death—through 
their established agencies of controls, 
‘*fire’’ teachers who seek to study 


democracy critically. What are the 


results ?—a nation of political morons 
—social simpletons. 

In a committee report* delivered 
before the California High School 
Principals Association in 1933, the 
statement was made ‘‘that most of the 
social science, as taught, is socially 
impotent, politically spineless, eco- 
nomically innocuous—academie ‘‘ap- 
plesauce ’’’ — ‘‘ cultural custard.’’ 
Those are hash words, too, and doubt- 
less there were some social studies 
teachers who felt that the committee 
was not only unjustly critical of the 
social studies teachers, but that the 
committee did not support its state- 
ment with specific facts other than 
the obvious fact of the general break- 
down of society. The challenge for 
specific facts was accepted by the 
chairman of the committee, and an 
exhaustive investigation was planned, 
promoted, and executed. The study 
was designed to measure, objectively, 
the amount of information graduat- 
ing high school seniors have on con- 
temporary social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems and issues. The study 
was made by Dr. Irving R. Melbo, 
with the assistance of the committee 
on the Reorganizatoin of Secondary 
Education, and the codperation of 
thirty-eight California high schools. 
The space alloted to this article pre- 





*Hart, Frank W. (Chairman), “A New Deal in 
Secondary Education.” California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education, June, 1933, Pp. 331-336. 
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cludes the possibility of a full de- 
scription of the study. In barest out- 
line, therefore, the study involved the 
following : 


1, An analysis of all pertinent literature, 
such as Recent Social Trends, books, 
periodicals, and newspapers for the pur- 
pose of listing contemporary problems 
and issues. 

2. The derivation from the literature of 
some 5000 objective test items designed 
to measure knowledge of such problems 
and issues; 

3. Reduction by an accredited jury of the 
large numbers of items to a group of 
items sufficiently small to be adminis- 
tered in a single social survey test. 
(The Committee on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education served as the 
accrediting jury.) 

4. Giving the survey test, two forms, in- 
cluding in all 200 test items, in thirty- 
eight representative California high 
schools, to 4,348 graduating seniors 
just at the close of the school year 
1933-1934, 

5. Statistical analysis and interpretation 
of the results. 


Dr. Melbo’s findings are of pro- 
found significance to society, in gen- 
eral, and to education, in particular, 
and it is hoped his complete study 
will be published soon and thus made 
available to all who are interested. 
For the purpose of this article, 
namely, sustaining the thesis, that the 
social studies as taught are socially 
impotent, politically spineless, eco- 
nomically innocuous, it is sufficient to 
report that Melbo found: 


1. That the highest score made by any of 
the 4,348 seniors taking the test was 
57 out of a possible 100; 

2. that the median score was approximate- 
ly 20 out of 100; 

3. that graduating high school seniors pos- 
sess some definite information on ap- 
proximately one-third of the contempo- 
rary problems and issues, that they 
have no definite information on ap- 
proximately one-third of the problems 
and issues, and that they possess defin- 
ite misinformation on approximately 
one-third of the contemporary problems 
issues. 


4, that it matters little how many semes- 
ters students have taken social studies 
courses—those having had eight semes- 
ters, scoring only slightly higher (sta- 
tistically insignificant) than those hav- 
ing had but two semesters. 


Now it may be contended, justly, 
that the mere possession of ‘‘informa- 
tion,’’ however adequate, on social 
problems, is no guarantee of intelli- 
gent action by the one possessing it, 
but it can certainly be contended 
with equal justice that without such 
information we have no right to ex- 
pect intelligent action on the part of 
the individual in social situations. 


The findings of this study do not 
condemn to exclusion the social stu- 
dies now included in the program of 


our secondary schools. As cultural ° 


subjects they undoubtedly serve a 
worthy end, but as means of training 
our young people for effective, intelli- 
gent participation in a democratic 
society, they are tragically futile. 
What, then, should be done about it? 
One of two things should be done. 
We should either put in courses that 
do afford our students an opportunity 
to study the problems and issues of 
contemporary life or we should cease 
seeking to justify public education on 
the ground that we are training our 
young people to exercise intelligence 
and understanding in facing the 
problems of citizenship in a democ- 
racy. 

Obviously the first alternative 
should be chosen. If it is chosen, two 
major difficulties will have to be 
solved before any substantial progress 
ean be made. These are: 


1. The providing and preservation of in- 
tellectual freedom in the schools—the 
right to study all problems of society 
in the full light of the evidence on 
both sides of all controversial issues. 

2. The preparation of appropriate instruc- 
tional materials and the development of 
suitable methods of organizing and 
directing study. 





, 
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The first, namely, providing in- 
tellectual freedom—the right to study 
social problems in the schools, rests 
with our organized society. If or- 
ganized society wishes its schools to 
train for citizenship, then organized 
society, through its laws, rules, and 
regulations, will have to create and 
preserve conditions in its schools that 


will make citizenship training pos- 
sible. 


The second difficulty, namely, the 
collection and organization of appro- 
priate materials of instruction and 
the development of methods of study, 
rests with the professional staff of the 
schools. The Melbo investigation 
seems to have prepared the way to at 
least one approach to the solution of 
this difficulty. Out of the exhaustive 


survey of current literature, the 
problems and issues stated, the thou- 
sands of test items constructed and 
the pertinent bibliographies compiled, 
A Master Syllabus on Contemporary 
Problems and Issues in American Life 
is now being developed. The master 
syllabus will be supplemented by a 
teacher’s guide and test manual. 


Granted the right to study social 
problems in the public schools in the 
full light of the facts, and equipped 
with well-organized materials for in- 
struction and study, the succeeding 
generation should be in a position to 
prove to the world, as we have not, 
that democracy needs not be like a 
balloon at a county fair—something 
for those of simple abiding faith to 
look up to while their pockets are be- 
ing picked. 


RELATING TEACHING MORE CLOSELY TO LIFE 


A. A. GRAY 
Head of the Social Science Department, Berkeley High School 


HE EFFORT to relate subject matter 
¥ pr the classroom more vitally to 
the affairs of the world is not new in 
the educative process. With his stu- 
dents gathered about him in intimate 
fashion, Plato always attempted to 
interest them in community life, and 
to direct them to study critically their 
customs and institutions that they 
might improve society and the state. 
Since that time teachers have en- 
deavored to do likewise. With our 
present complex and ever-changing 
social order this task, it would appear, 
is becoming increasingly difficult. The 
change in American life during the 
last century, even in the last two 
decades, has been so tremendous and 
far-reaching that we are, at times, 
greatly bewildered relative to the con- 
tent to teach and to the methods to 
follow. 


Understanding of Social Changes a 
Prerequisite to Wise Teaching 


If teaching today is to be made 
more vital and more realistic, it would 
seem that the first requisite is to get 
some understanding of the profound 
changes that have taken place in our 
domestic, social, and economic life; in 
our business relations; in the methods 
used in the production and the dis- 
tribution of goods; in the organiza- 
tion and management of industry; 
and in the change of our concept 
of government from the passive or 
laissez faire to the active, progressive 
type. In transportation, we have 
moved swiftly from the oxcart to the 
airplane, and from the monthly mail 
to the teletypewriter. The revolution 
in transportation and communication 
has broken down provincialism, de- 
stroyed isolation, altered political 
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ideas, revised business practices, and 
made us all more socially conscious. 

Consider the reforms instituted in 
the United States, and particularly in 
California, since 1910 to insure more 
social justice. Witness the mechani- 
cal inventions that have remade our 
world commercially. It is a mere 
commonplace to refer to them. Yet 
how lacking are even many of our 
latest textbooks in providing us with 
a content and a procedure which 
should dominate the whole life of the 
student so that he may be stimulated 
not only to understand, in an elemen- 
tary way, the vital issues of today, but 
to contribute to their solution. With- 
out such a concept held steadfastly in 
mind, it is exceedingly difficult to 
make our teaching function so that 
the student may relate the knowledge 
obtained in the classroom profitably to 
the life about him. 

Therefore, it is essential (1) to se- 
lect the right kind of content, and 
(2) to develop the correct procedure. 
To be sure, content will contain cer- 
tain facts relative to the world as it 
was; surely it will also be permeated 
with what the world is. Some would 
try to construct a curriculum designed 
to prepare the student for what the 
future social order may be. But here 
we tread on dangerous ground. 


How School Subjects May Be Made 
Meaningful to Students 


Let us indicate briefly how mate- 
rials may be selected in a few of the 
secondary school subjects in order to 
vitalize content, and to relate it more 
closely and meaningfully to the life 
of the student. This is, perhaps, most 
difficult to do in the foreign lan- 
guages. But various activities and 
projects can be introduced in the 
study of languages to make the sub- 
ject mean more than mere repetition 
of forms. Students can be directed in 
the study of Spanish art to look for 


types of Mexican and Spanish pottery 
in the stores and in their homes. 
When the famous Toledo sword is 
described, a comparison with the 
swords used by our military men may 
be made. The beauty of textiles, the 
making of embroidery, and the dec- 
oration of the home may be related to 
the beautiful Moriseo brocades. After 
the Spanish words for various foods 
have been learned, a Spanish cook 
book may be used with great interest 
and curiosity by the girls, to make 
at home the new salad, or to bake the 
delicate pastry. 

In Latin, students can be encour- 
aged to look for Latin words used in 
advertising. When Ceasar’s army is 
described, a comparison may be made 
with the United States Army organ- 
ization. Inscriptions on public build- 
ings may be brought to class. The 
Latin vocabulary may be classified as 
learned, and different committees 
given the task of arranging these 
words to fit the dining room, the yard, 
the furniture, the classroom, ete. The 
municipal government of Rome, the 
question of taxation, and the condi- 
tions of graft and corruption among 
the early Romans may be effectively 
related to the various angles of the 
political situation of today. 


Social Studies Reveal Life Situations 


Perhaps the social studies offer the 
widest opportunity to relate classroom 
activities to the life of the student. 
Especially in these times of economic 
distress and social discontent, when 
confusion faces us at every turn, and 
when class consciousness seems to be 
increasing, it behooves every teacher 
of the social sciences to know his sub- 
ject thoroughly, and to present it in 
the most effective manner. Surely it 


becomes increasingly important that 
we try to relate that which we teach 
to the affairs of the world. A few 
examples as regards the social studies, 
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although most inadequate, may help 
to make clear my meaning. 


Some weeks ago, while a class was 
studying the extension of the fran- 
chise from colonial times, the question 
arose as to why so few people vote. 
Our text gave the percentage, for 
certain years, of the registered voters 
in New York City who voted in the 
city elections. One student asked 
what the percentage is in Berkeley. 
We had just passed through a cam- 
paign for school bonds and an un- 
usual state election; and it was a 
most propitious time to study this 
subject. Committees volunteered to 
do the research work. As Berkeley 
had defeated school bonds four times 
since 1924, the committees gathered 
data on the number of votes cast in 
these elections, and compared their 
findings with the number of registered 
voters at the time of each election. 
One committee went to the city hall; 
another to the office of the county 
clerk; another offered to draw the 
graphs. 

Within a few days these facts were 
presented in class, accompanied by 
the graphs. One of them is shown in 
Figure 1. 


After this chart had been explained, 
the question as to why so few people 
vote in school bond elections and in 
other elections naturally arose. This 
question was carried over to the next 
recitation. Students were asked to 
make a copy of the above chart, and, 
after discussing it at home, bring to 
class an explanation as to why such 
a small percentage of the people vote. 
I have never conducted a more inter- 
esting classroom exercise. The reasons 
for the failure of people to vote, as 
given by the students, would fill this 
page. Then came the most important 
angle—what may be done to induce 
more citizens to vote? And again a 
long list of schemes was proposed. 


Of course, one cannot know that 
this exercise was more valuable than 
some other, any more than he knows 
the educational value of other proj- 
ects. But it at least had the merit of 
being timely, stimulating, and in- 
structive. Judging from the response 
by the students, it had more meaning 
to them than such topics as the de- 
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monetization of silver, the gold stand- 
ard, the tariff schedules of a century 
ago, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, or a 
host of similar topics which are too 
often taught just because they appear 
in the text. 

The study of the bond indebtedness 
of municipalities led to the subject of 
general taxation. Attempts were made 
to find out whether taxes have in- 
creased. One student brought a 
printed statement of a large Califor- 
nia Corporation showing the amount 
of its taxes. Through discussion it 
soon became evident that increased 
taxes should be expected, because, in 
recent years, the functions of local, 
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state, and the federal government 
have been greatly extended. It was 
evident that marked progress has been 
made in the schools, in the regulation 
of business, in the inspection of foods 
and drugs, in sanitation, in providing 
for the unfortunate and dependent 
classes of society, in protecting the 
workers from the hazards of industry, 
and in other humanitarian move- 
ments. It became perfectly clear that 
such improvements cannot be made 
without an increase in public expendi- 
tures. In this category came the 
question of old age pensions which 
is now so widely discussed. 


The study of this subject created 
intense interest. It is one in which 
probably most homes are greatly con- 
cerned. The class studied the present 
status of old age pensions in foreign 


countries and in the United States. 
Particular attention was given to the 
California old age pension law, and 
how it operates. Related closely to 
the topic of old age pensions are the 
staggering conditions of unemploy- 
ment. A study of this subject offers 
abundant opportunity to connect con- 
tent to almost every home and every 
wage earner. 
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And so one might continue by tak- 
ing any subject and suggesting how 
the material can be vitalized and made 
to articulate more closely with 
present-day affairs. In conclusion, I 
should like to suggest a matter which 
I think has been little discussed, and 
which appears to be most essential if 
we are to remake our curricula. Per- 
haps no greater service in the selection 
and organization of content could be 
rendered the teachers of California 
than the preparation of several mono- 
graphs containing from fifty to one 
hundred pages, each one dealing with 
some particular current problem that 
is especially related to California. 
These booklets should be scholarly, 
simple, well organized, and free from 
indocrination or propaganda. When 
we have these monographs to use, we 
shall have made, it seems to me, 
marked advance in relating the class- 
room activities to the life of the 
student. 
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A SINGLE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY, OR ONE 
FOR EACH OF THE DIVISIONS OF THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM? 


AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 
Head of Department of Education, Claremont Colleges 


EPARATE KINDERGARTENS, elemen- 

tary schools, junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and junior col- 
leges for purposes of administration, 
a corresponding separation of training 
courses for teachers, and professional 
organizations, the personnel of which 
is drawn from one unit or division of 
the school system, promote the idea 
that the educational philosophy un- 
derlying one of the divisions of the 
school system is distinct and different 
from the philosophy underlying an- 
other division. These factors cer- 
tainly give aid and comfort to those 
who apparently think that knowledge 
of what is going on in one unit of the 
school system is unnecessary to intel- 
ligent instruction in another. This 
idea is heightened by the production 
of professional literature, divisions of 
which represent research studies, 
books, or other publications of in- 
dividuals holding allegiance to the 
nursery school as distinct from the 
kindergarten or elementary school, or 
to the senior high school as distinct 
from the elementary school. The 
actual situation is the opposite of the 
impression too easily built up by our 
school organization, our professional 
literature, and our training courses 
for teachers. In the opinion of the 
writer, the same educational philoso- 
phy and the same principles of method 
operate throughout the school system. 
In this brief article, an attempt will 
be made to present a point of view 
which may prove helpful in bringing 
under one canvas the various educa- 
tional enterprises. It is suggested that 
the reader examine the diagram ap- 
pearing on page 94, as he reads the 
subsequent paragraphs. 


One who has read at all widely in 
the field of educational theory will be 
struck by the similarity of meaning 
of such expressions as ‘‘individual 
development and social efficiency,’’ 
‘‘ecomplete living,’’ ‘‘the good life,’’ 
‘*social morality,’’ or ‘‘integrated per- 
sonality.’’ He will also be aware of 
the great similarity prevailing among 
numerous statements of ‘‘objectives’’ 
of education. He will know that most 
of the statements of objectives bear 
a strong resemblance to the famous 
pattern set in the Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education; he may be 
familiar with the fact that Herbert 
Spencer, more than seventy years ago, 
made an analysis almost identical with 
the one given wide publicity in the 


Cardinal Principles. 


We are long past the time when we 
should have begun to ‘‘integrate’’ our 
educational theory. A start in that 
direction will be made when accepted 
principles are carried into the various 
divisions of the school system. The 
activity or adjustment program, and 
the principles basic to that program 
are the same, whether applied to the 
kindergarten, the elementary school, 
or the junior college. For example, 
the principle of interest, based upon 
the dynamic aspects of human life and 
contacts made with the environment, 
applies in the case of the five-year- 
old child or the graduate student. The 
problems and the understanding of 
the child are different, and should be 
different, from the problems and un- 
derstanding of the mature individual, 
but the basic drive or drives from 
which interests spring are the same. 
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These drives bring the individual 
under consideration into contact with 
situations which, after all, are very 
similar. Growth and development, 
including increased learning, ad- 
vanced ability in the thinking process, 
and specialized interests are char- 
acteristic of the older student. More 
than anything else, it is increased 
physical, social, and intellectual matu- 
rity which makes possible more and 
more complex activities or adjust- 
ments. 

Differences in details due to the 
application of educational theory to 
the education of pupils of varying 
stages of development are, on the 
other hand, both possible and neces- 
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sary. It will be found that the ‘‘ob- 
jective’’ of citizenship, of health, of 
vocation, of home membership, or of 
leisure is recognized from the time the 
‘pupil enters the kindergarten until 
the time he quits the junior college. 
Subject matter or activities will be 
located in the specific grades in such 
a way as to take account of pupils’ 
mental, physical, or social maturity, 
their interests, and their needs. 


Activities or adjustments are based 
upon subject matter, as it is commonly 
labeled. The child in the elementary 
school who makes a booklet to de- 
scribe, by means of cut-out pictures 
or written descriptions, the homes, 
utensils, and dress of a family of 


ULTIMATE EDUCATIONAL AIM 
Individual Development, Social Efficiency, Complete Living, Ete. 


The ultimate aim is analysed into major problems and corresponding adjustments 
through which the individual approaches the ultimate aim. 
For purposes of instruction the adjustments are arranged in accordance with the 


maturity of the learner. 
VOCATION 


Kindergarten Visit to grocery to 
learn duties of grocer 
and something of 
source of food supply. 

*Elementary Building and opera- 

School ting model store to 


learn division of labor 
and about source and 
distribution of food. 


*Junior High Cook and serve simple 


School meal; construct cedar 
chest; boat. 

*Senior High File correspondence ; 

School grind valves in auto- 
mobile. 

Junior Mastering skills 

College needed in semi - pro- 
fessional pursuits. 

College or Professional training. 

University 





CITIZENSHIP 


Taking turns in play; 
sharing the work of a 


HEALTH 


Similar examples 
may be furnished 


project. for the ‘‘objec- 
tives’’ of health, 
home membership, 

Learning and practice leisure, etc. 


in obeying simple traf- 
fie instructions. 


Beginning participa- 
tion in school govern- 
ment. 


Managing traffic at 
athletic contest or 
school play. 


Study of problems of 
voter in state or na- 
tional election. 


Assumption of duties 
of citizen of legal age. 


*Establishment of effective habits of work, attitudes, and ideals through methods of attack upon the 
activities and adjustments. 
Adjustments, activities, ete., can be effectively attacked only when based upon such 
fundamental processes as reading, mathematical skill, knowledge of historical events, 
ete., which make their solution possible. 
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colonial Virginia can carry out his 
enterprise effectively only if he has 
mastered the necessary facts and has 
developed ability to read; the senior- 
high-school student who undertakes 
to contrast the social, political, domes- 
tic, and religious life in colonial Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts must have at his disposal a 
greater array of facts and increased 
power of assembling and interpreting 
them. The dependence of the activity 
program upon what is commonly 
termed subject-matter is generally 
admitted. 


An issue or a challenge to the stu- 
dent may originate in any one of the 
fields commonly marked off by the 
subjects; it may be of such a nature 
as to draw upon, for its solution, the 
subject-matter of several fields, and 
hence be difficult of classification. If 
the problem is thoroughly understood 
and thoroughly solved, integration of 
subject-matter of several fields, and 
consequence. For the learner, and 
consequently for the curriculum 
maker and the teacher, the primary 
consideration is challenge or the issue. 
This statement is made with at least 
some realization of the effort which 
must be expended in assembling ap- 
propriate materials. 


Important as the social studies are, 
especially at present, they should not 
furnish a disproportionate number of 
the activities. Present tendencies in 
secondary school curricula are in 
some ways similar to the attack of the 
Herbartians, who took the humanities 
as the core around which they cor- 
related other materials. A contribu- 
tion was made when the activities of 
the educand instead of one or more of 
the subjects were made the core. 


The individual will develop in 
intellectual stature through mental 
exercise. Capability grows when the 
thinking process is exercised upon 


real, rather than imaginary, problems, 
sealed to the experience and ability of 
the individual, but graded in difficulty 
so that the constructive and imagina- 
tive powers will be taxed, and occa- 
sionally taxed to the utmost. Actual 
problems demand actual facts and 
processes, with the result that every 
legitimate demand for knowledge is 
met, and every stimulus is given for 
desirable mental habits. 

New experiences bring feelings of 
pleasantness or unpleasantness, satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction. The ex- 
periences making up the curriculum 
are new in whole or in part; other- 
wise, they would have no place in 
instruction. Added to this is the fact 
that the feelings of the young are 
easily aroused, and have not become 
habitual as have those of an older 
person. The school situation thus 
produces attitudes, whether or not 
they are desired. 

So important are attitudes and 
ideals in predicting behavior that they 
may be regarded as the most impor- 
tant resultants of education. They 
embody the driving element of feeling 
or emotion, they rest upon an intel- 
lectual foundation, and they result in 
a permanent frame of mind or mental 
‘*set.’’ Attitudes are the by-products 
of instruction organized along the 
lines called for by the activity, 
problem-solving, or adjustment cor- 
riculum. 

Personality has been defined as 
one’s total assets and liabilities on the 
reaction side; it has been defined as 
the sum total of all cognitive, affec- 
tive, conative, and even physical 
tendencies. The sum is not secured 
by a process of addition. In the 
language of the Gestalt psychologists, 
the whole is more than the sum of the 
various parts. The probable effect of 
improperly formed tendencies to re- 
spond will be to produce varying 
degrees of maladjustment. As these 
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tendencies to respond are in the pro- 
cess of formation, therefore, the vari- 
ous feeling elements or knowledge ele- 
ments must find their proper places. 
If, through some divine process, teach- 
ers could be given unfailing judgment 
in deciding what attitudes should be 
cultivated, if they could be given all 
knowledge of the process, if they could 
be endowed with complete information 


‘“*THE INFINITE POSSIBILITY 
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of the way in which tendencies to 
respond should be related or inte- 
grated, and if they could be possessed 
of unlimited skill in effecting the in- 
tegration, the result would be what is 
meant by one of the most recent addi- 
tions to the large group of ultimate 
educational aims— individuals with 
integrated personalities. 


OF BETTERING THE RACE”’ 


ig THESE DAYS of revaluations many readers will welcome a volume whose 
author places before us a wise man’s thoughts and discussions on govern- 


LAURA 
BELL 
EVERETT 


story of intense interest. 


ment, freedom, education, in the background of that man’s life, itself a 
In the Terror of the French Revolution we see 
him hidden in the house of a friend, while his wife, disguised as a peasant, 
comes to see him; she, meanwhile, supporting herself, their little daughter, 


her relatives, and family servants by portrait painting. Sabatini should 


Technical 
High School, 
Oakland 


give us the picture of the artist-wife propitiating the dreaded Committee at 
one time, the insolent soldiers at another, by painting their portraits. 


‘*The greatest thinker of his age,’’ the man who, a century and a half 


ago, believed in a fraternity of nations, World Peace, religious tolerance, 


equality of the sexes. 


That man is introduced to us in a vital volume, 


‘*Condorcet, the Torch Bearer of the French Revolution,’’ by Anne Eliza- 
beth Burlingame, Ph.D., associate professor of history at Hunter College, 


New York. 


A mathematician, the Marquis Condorcet was both a philosopher and a 
man of action. He was the friend of Turgot, La Fayette, and D’Alembert. 
He wrote of education in terms that we are now beginning to use. To him 


education was a correlated system. Life was one. 


He taught integration. 


‘*One of the first objectives at which a public education should aim,’’ he 


says, ‘e 


is to make man independent in his citizenship 


Each member 


“_* © @ @ 


should know of his own cognition and not through the blind acceptance of 
another’s dictum, just what are the rights to which he is entitled under the 


common law.’’ 


Doctor Burlingame says that the making of the book in which she 
presents the life and ideas of ‘‘the greatest constructive thinker of the 


French Revolution’’ has been a labor of love. 
tended especially for teachers, 
Chapter VIII, ‘‘A Little Book on Education,’’ is 
astonishingly modern in tone. 


history of education. 


says: 


While the book is not in- 
it should reach all who are interested in the 


In urging universal education Condorcet 


**An education which rightfully belongs to all will not any longer be 


limited to a very few of those favored by fortune,’’ and he recognizes that 


‘*Not all individuals are born with the same mental capacities; 


ee he 


differences in the aptitudes and talents of students can only be provided 
for by establishing several types of pacteyetion, planned to meet the re- 
quirements of different types of mind . 


Within the next decade, perhaps, all isidhente of education will be ac- 
quainted with this philosopher who held that ‘‘This infinite possibility of 
bettering the race is, I believe, a general law of Nature.’’ Urging speciali- 


zation in the sciences, he said: 


‘*Tt is by a constant search for the discovery of new truths that man- 


kind may advance. 





Progress is the only happiness.’’ 


Burlingame, Anne Elizabeth, Ph.D., Condorcet, The Torch Bearer of the Revolu- 
The Stratford Company, Boston. 


tion, 250 pp. 

















TEACHING AND STUDYING CONTEMPORARY 
PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 


IRVING R. MELBO 
California State Department of Education 


HE NEED. For at least two decades 
is definite trend emphasizing the 
explanation of vital current problems 
as a necessary part of every child’s 
education has become increasingly 
evident. Capable analytical thinkers 
have frequently diagnosed the pres- 
ent confusion of problems facing this 
nation as the result, at least in part, 
of the school’s past failure to focus its 
curriculum directly upon contempo- 
rary problems and issues. More and 
more educators are recognizing that 
the children now being educated, par- 
ticularly those in the secondary 
school, must be given the opportunity 
to acquire definite information and a 
clear understanding, in so far as that 
is possible, of the major contemporary 
problems and issues for which, as citi- 
zen members of a democratic state, 
they must some time attempt to pro- 
pose and consider adequate solutions. 
Furthermore, the nation as a whole 
is placing directly upon the schools 
the responsibility of developing lead- 
ers and followers with the ability and 
power to face courageously and to 
solve successfully the complex, inter- 
dependent maze of contemporary 
problems and issues. The present 
and future welfare and happiness of 
great masses of people is recognized 
as being dependent upon the ability 
of human intelligence to control and 
direct in some satisfactory degree the 
tremendous forces of social change. 
The schools of this nation willingly 
accept these staggering responsibili- 
ties, and it now behooves educators 


everywhere to consider ways and 
means of teaching and studying con- 
temporary problems and issues. 


The Basic Philosophy 

Any discussion of a plan for teach- 
ing or studying must devote some at- 
tention to the philosophy which is to 
shape the final determination of that 
plan. In an attempt to square with 
the current realities, the general 
philosophies of pessimism and opti- 
mism are rejected, and the general 
philosophy of progressivism is ac- 
cepted. Its very essence is a belief in 
the power of intelligence—a belief 
that through thought, research, and 
social invention mankind and eiviliza- 
tion can be continuously improved. 
The philosophy of progressivism ac- 
cepts neither the perfection of a 
Utopia or the status quo, but is 
founded upon a recognition of a per- 
manent process of social change 
which prohibits societal fixity and 
thereby makes imperative a series of 
adaptations involving the perils of 
choice and the constant necessity for 
intelligent judgments. 


General Considerations 


While all fields of subject-matter 
must contribute what they can to the 
teaching of contemporary problems 
and issues, it is to the social sciences 
in the secondary school that the major 
proportion of this task will probably 
be assigned. Instruction in the social 
sciences should be shaped in terms of 
the philosophy of progressivism, and 
if the current realities are to be 
faced, the social science instruction 
should deliberately proceed to disillu- 
sion students on certain matters. The 
social sciences should definitely aim to 
‘‘debunk’’ much of the existing maze 
of propaganda, lies, half-truths, and 
untruths. Negative refutation of 
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pseudo-facts, however, must invari- 
ably be accompanied by a positive 
presentation of the true facts. There 
is a great danger involved in this 
process—the danger of developing an 
unsound and unhealthy cynicism. 
Neither credulity nor cynicism is de- 
sired; both are inimical to an ade- 
quate understanding of contemporary 
problems and issues. 


With equal certainty it is apparent 
that the existing social, political, and 
economic difficulties can no longer be 
avoided by evasion, omission, and 
neglect. Any scheme of social science 
instruction which lacks frankness in 
facing the realities of contemporary 
problems and issues is foredoomed to 
failure. Neither can pupils be in- 
doctrinated with fixed ideas which 
will be adequate and good always and 
everywhere. Consequently, scientific 
objectivity should become both a 
method and a goal in the teaching of 
contemporary problems and _ issues. 
One very important fact, however, 
should not be overlooked. While the 
scientific method and the scientific 
attitude are non-partisan, the intro- 
duction of any element of choice usu- 
ally involves ethical considerations. 
In teaching and studying contempo- 
rary problems and issues and guid- 
ance of choice, the emphasis of values, 
and the acceptance of standards, 
should be derived from and in terms 
of the contemporary realities. 


The teaching of contemporary 
problems and issues should also pro- 
ceed with full regard for the major 
social institutions about which the in- 
dividual problems and issues are cen- 
tered. These social institutions can 
be strengthened to the extent that the 
student’s understanding of contempo- 
rary problems and issues takes into 
account the basic institutional func- 
tions, the complex but very definite 
interrelationships existing between 
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each of the several institutions and 
their problems and issues, and the 
generally recognized deficiencies in 
the present institutional structures. 
Again, reliance must be placed upon 
the use of the scientific attitude and 
method in the acquisition of such in- 
formation and understandings. Only 
in this way can really effective leader- 
ship and the equally important fol- 
lowership be developed. 


The social science teachers who will 
attempt to give instruction in con- 
temporary problems and issues are 
thus obligated to 
‘secure for themselves a clear and realistic 
picture of modern society, gain insight into 
the central concepts of our machinofacture 
society, acquire habits of judicially examin- 
ing its issues and problems, develop the 
power to look with calm and untroubled eyes 
upon the vanities of social pressures which 
bear in upon them, and nourish, by wide 
study, their capacity for dealing, justly 
and courageously, with current modes of 
living.’’’ 

Since the pupils are similarly ob- 
ligated, although not in the same de- 
gree, the essential elements for a truly 
fine program of reciprocal relation- 
ships are automatically present and 
accounted for in the teaching of con- 
temporary problems and issues. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that contemporary problems and is- 
sues are only to be taught. In this 
connection a _ distinction between 
teaching and studying should be 
made. Of the two, the latter is prob- 
ably the more desirable, particularly 
when the students begin to consider 
the more controversial aspects of any 
given problem or issue. If an attempt 
is made to teach these controversial 
aspects, there is great danger of dog- 
matizing the students, irrespective of 
the fact that ‘‘competence in the in- 
dividual, not dogma, is the desired 
outeome.’’’ Studying the contempo- 





1Beard, C. A., A Charter for the Social Sciences. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1932. 
Beard, C. A., sbid. 
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rary problems and issues, as distinct 
from teaching, must proceed in terms 
of a scientific attitude of mind and a 
scientific method of approach to the 
understanding and appreciation of 
the current realities. A truly com- 
petent understanding of contempo- 
rary problems and issues demands 
not crystallized opinions, but rather 
the capacity to see difficulties, to an- 
alyze them, to procure pertinent in- 
formation, to recognize potential solu- 
tions in terms of causes and effects, to 
decide upon the most likely mode of 
action, and to execute courageously 
and wisely. This is the supreme aim 
of study as opposed to mere teaching. 


Specific Suggestions 


To point out the need, to propose 
a basic philosophy, and to discuss 
briefly certain general considerations, 
no matter how essential to the total 
picture, falls far short of making spe- 
cific suggestions. In the process of 
teaching and studying contemporary 
problems and issues at the secondary 
level, a number of procedures and ac- 
tivities of widely varying effective- 
ness, dependent largely upon the skill 
and ability of the individual teacher 
and class, are available for use. 


Activities which involve debates, 
essay writing, dramatization, talks 
by outside speakers, discussion 
groups, panel conferences, bulletin 
boards, exhibits, fairs, excursions, 
visual aids, and the appearance of de- 
bate teams, panel groups, or individu- 
als before various clubs and organiza- 
tions are of value in the teaching and 
studying of contemporary problems 
and issues to the extent that they 
really function as activities. The time 
and effort which they require are 
justifiable only to the degree that they 
possess unquestioned and demon- 
strable utility as an educational ac- 
tivity. Above all, they must avoid 


superficiality, the result of which is 
so often ‘‘fuzzy’’ thinking. 


In the first approach to the study 
of specific contemporary problems and 
issues, much excellent use can be made 
of modified case studies. If it is well 
selected, the case study not only pro- 
vides a problem situation in terms of 
real personalities and real events, but 
also tends to make the student aware 
of the serious import of many social, 
political, and economic problems 
which would otherwise be accepted as 
commonplace because of their fre- 
quency of occurrence and nearness in 
the student’s own environment. As 
a means of stimulating awareness, the 
value of the case study is exceeded 
only by its potential value as an ave- 
nue for the diagnosis of real problem 
situations and their proposed solution 
in terms of whatever information may 
be applicable. 


As a long-time project in the teach- 
ing and study of contemporary prob- 
lems and issues, the organization and 
establishment of a ‘‘ Public Affairs In- 
formation Bureau,’’ to be operated by 
students as a clearing-house where 
local service clubs, community or- 
ganizations, school groups, and indi- 
viduals may obtain information 
about vital contemporary problems 
and issues, offers many splendid pos- 
sibilities. 

The learning situation accompany- 
ing the study of contemporary prob- 
lems and issues may be looked upon 
as similar to that occasioned by the 
rise of a series of research problems 
which can be solved by the applica- 
tion of research techniques. Essenti- 
ally it is a process of analysis and 
synthesis. To facilitate this type of 
learning situation, the arrangement 
of the class room after the ‘‘seminar 
room’’ model, with adequate table 
space, chairs, book-cases, files, and 
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work and storage space, all within a 
single room, has been found to pro- 
mote efficiency in the study of con- 
temporary problems and issues. 

The use of individual and master 
filing devices is especially necessary 
if the various types of information 
which can be obtained from current 
sources are to be utilized in the study 
of contemporary problems and issues. 
Each student can be trained to watch 
newspapers and periodicals for ma- 
terials pertinent to current affairs. 
Whenever possible the specific articles 
in question may be clipped and at- 
tached to a 6x4 (or other size) card, 
and filed away for immediate or fu- 
ture use. If a publication can not be 
clipped, a bibliographical reference 
with a brief annotation or abstract 
can be made and filed. To avoid du- 
plication a ‘‘master file’’ of all differ- 
ent materials should be kept. Ma- 
terials thus obtained will be supple- 
mentary to information contained 
within the various books which treat 
of contemporary problems and issues. 
In actual practice this general method 
of securing and keeping information 
has been found highly practical in 
the studying and teaching of contem- 
porary problems and issues. 

With the use of the above study and 
research technique applied to major 
units of study, much material and 
information will be acquired by indi- 
viduals and committees, which, when 
combined and edited, may be worthy 
of duplication and distribution as a 
bulletin of the Public Affairs In- 
formation Bureau. Such edited, con- 
densed, and combined material can 
also be kept on file in the library or 
class room, or used as teaching ma- 
terial for other classes in the school 
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organization. It can also be fre- 
quently published in local, state, or 
even national periodicals. The thrill 
of success and the reward of societal 
recognition for work thus accom- 
plished is real and genuine in its 
motivating influence to further study 
and understanding. 


Conclusion 


As a part of the process of teach- 
ing and studying contemporary prob- 
lems and issues, a deliberate attempt 
should be made to create an attitude 
of mind in students which is definite- 
ly conducive to the continued recog- 
nition, study, and understanding of 
the vital problems and issues which 
confront the present civilization. It 
must be recognized that while knowl- 
edge of contemporary problems and 
issues is no guarantee of social action, 
such knowledge is an indispensable 
basis for successful action. Before 
knowledge can be utilized in social ac- 
tion, however, a set of attitudes must 
release the necessary motive power. 
Since intelligent action is what is 
needed in all civilization, the im- 
portance which may be attached to 
the development of ‘‘right’’ attitudes 
can hardly be exaggerated. The forces 
of defeatism, despair, and futility can 
only be overcome by the prevalence 
of attitudes such as those implicit in 
the philosophy of progressivism. A 
belief in the power of human intelli- 
gence is a necessary prerequisite to 
the exercise of that power. Fine 


theories and finer philosophies, noble 
objectives and nobler ideals, must all 
give way to that faith in human in- 
telligence which is at once the keynote 
of progress and success through the 
medium of intelligent action. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT COMPARATIVE 
MARKS AND FORMAL REPORT CARDS? 


HAROLD BENNETT BROOKS 
Principal, George Washington Elementary and Junior High School, long Beach 


R SEVERAL YEARS an increasing 
F; number of educators have ad- 
vocated the elmination of marks and 
formal report cards. Believing that 
this proposal deserved thorough con- 
sideration, a study was made to the 
end that the evidence in favor of such 
a change in school administration 
might be stated and organized. 


More than _ twenty-five selected 
magazine references for the years 
1928 to 1933 inclusive were read, and 
fourteen of the most significant con- 
tributions were summarazed. On the 
basis of the conclusions stated in the 
various articles, an outline summary 
of the arguments in favor of the 
elimination of marks was prepared. 
Special attention was given to samples 
of new type report cards which had 
been developed. 


To present in concise form the at- 
titude of these educators, the outline 
of the four main arguments for elimi- 
nating comparative marks is presented 
below. This is done that some of the 
advocates of this proposal may be 
known and the exact wording of their 
opinions may be available. It is ap- 
parent that many of these conclusions 
are based merely upon the subjective 
opinions of the writers quoted. It is 
also evident that there is great need 
for further evidence on this problem, 
based upon careful experimentation. 
We need to know specifically the ef- 
fect on the learning of the pupils 
when comparative marks are em- 
ployed and when they are not. After 
each section of the outline appears 
the name of the author and the num- 
ber of the reference in the bibliogra- 
phy given at the end of the article. 


A Summary of the Arguments 


In Favor of Eliminating the Com- 
parative Marking System and the 
Formal Report Card From the 
Junior High School 


I. Teachers’ marks are unreliable. 


A. The following conclusions from psycho- 
logical surveys deserve consideration. 
Struthers." 


1. The personal equation enters into 
marking. 

2. There are some instructors who are 
habituated to high marks while others are 
habituated to low marks. 


3. Pupils’ marks are found to change 
as they change instructors. 


4. Teachers show a tendency to advance 
marks for pupils on the borderline. 


5. Teachers differ enormously in evalu- 
ating the same piece of work in terms vf 
the ordinary percentage scale, and they 
differ as much in one subject as another. 


6. There is no agreement as to the exact 
facts that scholarship marks are intended 
to convey. 


B. Studies by Dr. W. Hardin Hughes, Di- 
rector of Research, Pasadena City Schools, 
reveal the following: Hughes’. 


1. Certain attitudes and behavior on the 
part of pupils were sufficient to insure high 
marks or low marks irrespective of subject 
mastery. 


2. It was found entirely possible for 
pupils to receive marks of A in such a 
subject as geometry, although their 
achievement, as measured by objective 
tests, was considerably poorer than that of 
75 per cent of their classmates. 

3. It was found that other pupils in the 
same classes were receiving C’s and D’s 
notwithstanding the fact that their 
achievement, as measured objectively, was 
better than that of at least 75 per cent of 
their fellows. 

4. The A pupils of inferior accomplish- 
ment in subject matter however, were ex- 
traordinarily ‘‘industrious’’ and ‘‘co- 
dperative,’’ while the C and D pupils of 
superior accomplishment were conspicu- 
ously lacking in these personal qualities. 
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C. It is common knowledge among teach- 
ers that their marks do not have the ac- 
euracy which the report form implies. 
Worlton.™ 

D. Parents never doubt that teachers have 
much scientific information regarding the 
nature and value of standardized tests. 
When such material is used the marks are 
too often a disappointment to all concerned. 
It often happens that a child is in one grade 
in arithmetic while in reading he may be in 
another grade. Then it may be discovered 
that previous guessed grades are many points 
too high. Clup.? 


E. Report cards have been an instrument 
of deception so long that teachers are afraid 
to tell the truth. Clup.? 


1, There are thousands of cases where 
the teacher honestly tries to guess at the 
results and juggle the marks accordingly. 
The fact that she is rather awkward and 
may make a wild guess is, in this instance, 
not her fault. Clup.? 

F. Marks are subjective measures which 
conform to the laws of chance. Forman.* 


II. The comparative marking system is 
not in accord with the objectives of pro- 
gressive schools. 

A. The marking system is psychologically 
unsound. 


1, Where guidance and participation 
are the outstanding methods, a marking 
device is an intrusion. It sets up an arti- 
ficial barrier between the participants. 
Where on life’s trails do we find a guide 
failing his fellow travelers? Struthers.’ 

2. Marks introduce selective and elimi- 
native devices. They thrive on the basis 
of comparison and competition. Struthers."* 

3. Where and how can boys and girls 
get a harmonious idea of codperation and 
the principles of democracy if they are 
subjected to a system of grading that 
constantly keeps them aware, in these 


5. The pupil who is regularly reminded 
of his failure, notwithstanding his efforts 
to succeed, can scarcely be expected to de- 
velop a feeling of confidence in himself. 
Worlton."* 


6. The brilliant child who assumes scho- 
lastic leadership without effort is affected 
negatively by comparative markings. 
Worlton.* 

7. The evidence available supports the 
view that emphasis on comparative mark- 
ing is one of the most serious handicaps 
to sound education. Smith" 

8. Marks are artificial stimulation which 
furnish fear motivation while it lasts. The 
result is artificial education, a veneer which 
soon disappears when life situations are 
encountered. Forman.‘ 

B. Marks are based upon an old idea of 


memorized prescribed curriculum content. 


1. When retentiveness of subject con- 
tent was the aim of teaching, the faculty 
of memory held a glorified position and 
yielded graciously to a marking system, 
but with the emphasis now on an inte- 
grated personality, on the importance of 
the development and growth of the whole 
child, memory, naturally, is not so promi- 
nent, and with its departure should exist 
its controlling technique. Struthers.’* 

2. The comparative marking system was 
developed during a period in our educa- 
tional history when the emphasis was pri- 
marily on ‘‘scholarship’’ in the limited 
field of the three R’s. Worlton."* 

3. In its practical effects, the influence 
of the old marking system runs counter 
to the most fundamental objectives of 
modern progressive schools. Worlton." 
©. Marks are meaningless to others than 


those who give them. Struthers.’ 


1. A report should be devised that will 
convey significant information to the 
parent. Hughes.’ 

D. Pupils should not be assigned a fail- 





early years, of competition? Struthers.” 

4, The envy, malice, and all unchari- 
tableness of life largely arise out of the 
practice of trying to estimate oneself not 
in terms of what one is but in terms of 
comparisons with other people. Sometimes 
this trait appears as the basis if snob- 
bery. Often it appears as the beginnings 
of a positive neurotic disability. The 
wholesome school avoids furthering mal- 
adjustment in this direction by abolishing 
the inducement laid upon pupils to esti- 
mate themselves by means of marks and 
grades compared with similar marks and 
grades given to other children. Morrison.’ 


ing mark, Struthers.'* 

III. Marks are not a good influence in the 
character development of children. | 

A. The inevitable result of marks is the 
generation of the perverse ‘‘get by’’ ten- 
dency which lies at the basis of so many 
difficulties in character. Morrison.* 

1. Marks divert the pupils’ minds from 
the true purpose of their work to the at- 
tempt to please the teacher. Smith." 

2. Marks allow the highly academic stu- 
dent to become self-satisfied because of 
easy conquests, and discourage the hard- 
working but poorly endowed pupil. 
Smith.” 
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B, The domination of marks is an invita- 
tion to dishonesty. Smith’ 

1, Cheating, lying, erasing the teacher’s 
marks and substituting higher ones, forg- 
ing the signature of parents, ‘‘losing’’ 
the report card, and other harmful prac- 
tices are sometimes resorted to with satis- 
faction by children of all types of ability 
as a means of escaping the punishment 
and humiliation which are apt to follow 
in the wake of low marks. Worlton."* 

C. Marks prevent pupils from finding the 
joy of successful work. Struthers.'* 

1. How early does the little child who 
is marked, or graded, or rated, get the im- 
pression that if he is to have favorable 
recognition by his teacher and acclaim 
from his home, his report card must bear 
‘*A’s’’! The mark soon becomes the con- 
ditioned stimulus to which he responds. He 
works for grades and is blinded to the joy 
of successful work. Struthers.'? 

D. A mark is the profit motive in educa- 
tion. Fowler® 

1, School marks teach the fine art of 
competition. 

a. Competition is essentially a selfish 
process—cooperation an unselfish one. 
E. Marks tend to disintegrate character. 

1, Marks cannot function when learn- 
ing is considered to be a growth process. 
The simplest learning process, if purpose- 
ful to the learner, is directed toward a 
goal which the learner accepts or chooses. 
If this process is diverted to a supple- 
mentary goal such as a mark, then the 
basic integration of the act is not dis- 
turbed. A multiplicity of such disintegra- 
tion over long periods of time disturbs 
and tends to destroy the integrity of the 
individual. Marks, therefore, tend to dis- 
integrate rather than build, and in the 
interest of integrity of character should 
be abolished. (Struthers—a statement re- 
cently made.) 


IV. Marks should be replaced by a more 
effective and wholesome method of report- 
ing to the parents concerning the achieve- 
ment, citizenship, and general habits of their 
children. 

A. Marks should be replaced by teachers’ 
professional diagnosis and specific educa- 
tional prescriptions on the teaching side and 
by pupil self-evaluation on the learning side, 
Struthers.'* 


1. Reports to parents should be in the 
nature of descriptive comments by a 
teacher who studies the child as a whole 
and not merely as a pupil in an arithmetic 
class. Fowler® 
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2. Teachers should utilize standardized 
test results to enable them to discover the 
needs of their pupils and to guide them 
effectively. 

B. Subject mastery and personality traits 
are different things and they should be kept 
apart. 

1, The reports and records for achieve- 
ment in subject matter should be inde- 
pendent of ratings on personal traits. 
Hughes’ 

C. The report to parents on subject mat- 
ter achievement may or may not be in the 
same terms as fhose used on the cumulative 
records. 

1, A perpetual record card full of per- 
tinent information of all types is a better 
record than a mere set of term marks, and 
parents will be better served by a diagno- 
sis and advisory letter based on the per- 
spective of a whole career than by a 
routine report card based on the term’s 
work, Smith" 

2. Each pupil should be judged in terms 
of his own ability, effort, and personality. 
Worlton."* 

D. The necessity for a means of official 
communication between the home and the 
school has long been recognized in American 
education. 

1, The new type of report furnished to 
parents should result ultimately in im- 
proved educational stimulation and guid- 
ance for the child both at home and at 
school. Worlton.™* 

In studying the literature on this 
subject, very few statements were 
found in defense of the traditional 
marking system. The trend of opinion 
is in the direction of favoring the 
elimination of comparative marks in 


elementary and junior high schools. 


How the New Report Card 
Was Developed 

The references mentioned above 
formed the topic for discussion in 
faculty meetings in October and No- 
vember, 1933. As a result, the 
faculty agreed that marks should be 
replaced by a more effective and 
wholesome method of reporting to the 
parents concerning the achievement 
of their children. A committee* be- 





*“The members of the committee were: Mr. A. 
B. Liff, Vice-Principal; Mrs, Ethel Mills, Coun- 
selor; Miss Bernice Dary; Miss Anna Nielson; 


Miss Augusta Lee Wellman. 
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gan the development of the new re- 
port card and procedures. 


Some of the basic assumptions 
which developed from these discus- 
sions were: 


1. Opportunity should be given the teacher 
to give his professional diagnosis and spe- 
cific educational prescriptions on the teach- 
ing side and the pupil to evaluate his own 
work on the learning side. 


2. The report card should provide space 
for the teacher to make detailed statements 
relating to the learning of the pupil with 
respect to: 

a. Achievement in subject mastery. 
b. Social Relationships and Personal 

Qualities. 

ce. General habits. 


3. The progress in learning made by the 
pupil should be evaluated in terms of his in- 
dividual ability and not in relation to a 
mythical average pupil. Attention should be 
focused upon the individual pupil, particu- 
larly in relation to his growth and develop- 
ment in personal traits, appreciation, under- 
standing, and character. 


4. Pupils do not fail; some, however, are 
lacking in achievement with respect to the 
quality of work they are capable of accom- 
plishing. 

5. The school should obligate itself: 

a. To inform the parents of all pupils 
who are lacking in achievement. These 
detailed reports should be issued several 
times during the semester if necessary. 
This is done to stimulate endeavor during 
the semester rather than to give the 
evaluation after the term’s work has been 
completed. 

b. To issue reports for all pupils who 
are making commendable progress in 
learning. As many reports of this type as 
possible should be issued to encourage the 
pupils to continue their improvement. 

ce. To furnish a report for each pupil at 
least at the end of the semester. This re- 
port may be merely a statement that the 
pupil is entifled to promotion to the next 
course in this subject. 

d. To make clear that if no report is 
issued the parent has every reason to be- 
lieve that the pupil’s work is satisfactory. 


6. Practically every pupil should be pro- 
moted at the end of the semester. Very few, 
if any, of the pupils should be required to 
repeat a course or courses. In these few 
cases the recommendation should be ap- 
proved only after the counselor and princi- 
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pal have studied the factors involved. 

7. The requirements for membership in 
the honor society should be revised, as com- 
parative marks will no longer be the basis 
for determining eligibility. 

8. A new method of reporting the achieve- 
ment of 9A pupils to the senior high school 
should be developed, as comparative marks 
will not be available. 

Superintendent H. S. Upjohn gave 
his enthusiastic encouragement to the 
work of the committee and made a 
number of valuable sugestions for the 
development of the new report card. 
A copy of this is shown in Figure 1. 
The short form for reporting satis- 
factory or commendable work at the 
end of the semester is shown in 
Figure 2. (Figures 1 and 2, p. 106.) 

When the details of the plan had 
been completed, this new departure 
in school procedure was explained to 
the parents at a meeting of the Par- 
ents and Teachers Association, at 
meetings of the Parent Education 
class and through a letter to all the 
parents. My impression is that many 
parents are wondering why a change 
of this sort in evaluating pupils’ work 
has been so long in arriving. 

Emphasis was placed on fully in- 
forming the pupils concerning this 
new plan. During the home room and 
class periods, the teachers explained 
the reasons for the change and the 
meaning of the headings used for the 
various divisions of the report. To 
record on the permanent cards the 
progress made by the pupils, the let- 
ters C for ‘‘commendable,’’ S for 
‘‘satisfactory,’’ and L for ‘‘lacking 
in achievement’’ are used by the 
home room teacher. As the detailed 
reports for each pupil are kept on file 
in the counselor’s office after being 
returned signed by the parent, the 
symbols C, S, and L have been less 
valuable for guidance purposes than 
the detailed evaluations. 

The problem of the honor society 
was met by substituting an achieve- 
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ment society to which only 8A and 
9th grade pupils are eligible. Any 
pupil who has met the standards of 
commendable participation in one or 
more student activities may become a 
member of the achievement society 
known as the Blue and Gold Club. 
Recognition for achievement in class- 
room activities is given to 9A pupils 
only, and is based, in most subjects, 
on the results of standardized tests. 
The Stanford Achievement Tests and 
the Codperative Tests are used. In 
the subjects where standardized tests 
are not available, the pupils may ob- 
tain the recommendation by meeting 
the requirements suggested by the 
teacher and approved by the faculty 
advisory committee. A definite at- 
tempt is made to make these require- 
ments as objective as possible. The 
pupils may endeavor to obtain recom- 
mendations in sixteen different class- 
room activities. 


One of the most difficult problems 
encountered was how to furnish com- 
parative ratings to the local senior 
high schools for the 9A pupils. 
Through the able assistance of S. 
Lance Brintle, vice-principal of the 
Long Beach Junior College, a plan 
for providing an index number for 
each 9A pupil was developed. This 
index is a composite of each pupil’s 
ratings in the Stanford Achievement 
Test in reading and arithmetic, and 
an aptitude rating based on his score 
from the Terman Group Intelligence 
Test. For classifying the pupils in 
the senior high school, these indexes 
are considered valuable and reliable 
by the high school counselors. As 
each 9A class goes forward in the 
senior high school, it is our intention 
to continue the study of the reliability 
of this type of index as a comparative 
rating. If the colleges and universi- 
ties feel they must have comparative 
marks for work done in the 9th grade 


the teachers will furnish them. 

It is hoped that some of the sugges- 
tions mentioned above may help to 
bring about learning situations for the 
pupils which avoid a few of the evils 
of comparative marks. However, 
further experimentation is needed to 
determine more accurately the rela- 
tive effects of comparative and non- 
comparative marks, and to improve 
the methods used in evaluating the 
learning of the pupils and reporting 
to the parents. 
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Figure 1 
(Form of report card—size, 5%4x8% inches, 4 pages) 


(Page 1) 


GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Grade............ Home Room............ 





To the parent or guardian: 
This report contains information concerning the progress of 
lA dala bap anicipsihiicinipenttcaaighititenneeseaatnetnnnesnapeiniitteaniinanies in achieving a mastery of 





Grade = Subject 


in developing desirable social relationships and personal qualities, and in 
developing general habits. We shall be pleased to have you write us, or confer 
with us, in regard to this report. 


I. Achievement in Subject Matter—Learning in the Subject. 
A. Knowledge gained. 


(13 blank lines follow) 


B. Skills acquired. 
(7 blank lines follow) 
C. Appreciation developed. Understanding of the subject. 


(7 blank lines follow) 


II. Social Relationships and Personal Qualities—Citizenship—Deportment. 
(8 blank lines follow) (Page $) 


(Page 2) 


III. General Habits. 


(12 blank lines follow) 
Sincerely, 


monies encneeealt hyo tance 
HAROLD B. BROOKS, Principal 


A check in the square below indicates the probable basis for promotion to the next 
course in this subject if the present quality of studying is maintained. 


{] Attendance at class. 
[] Satisfactory progress in learning. 
[] Commendable progress in learning. 





Signature of Parent or Guardian to Indicate Receipt of Report. 
PARENTS: You are invited to use the reverse side for comments or suggestions. 
(Page 4. This page is blank) 


Figure 2 
SEMESTER ENDING REPORT 


GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Long Beach, California 


To Parents or Guardian: 
FY is making 
[_] Commendable progress in 





[) Mierthenmcateary sprcgyrens fm nna nse nnnnnnnernn emcee cnnencnenne 


and is (1) Achieving a mastery of this subject; (2) Developing desirable social relatiion- 
ships and personal habits; (3) Developing desirable general habits. 


This record entitles the pupil to promotion to the next course in this subject. 
Si 1 
HAROLD B. BROOKS, Principal incerely, 








[_] A check in this square calls your attention 
to a note on the reverse side of this card. 





Parent’s Signature 





| 
t, 
| 
| 





, 
| 
| 





THE CASE OF PLANE GEOMETRY 


MERTON E. HILL 
Director of Admissions, University of California, and the 
University of California at Los Angeles 


HAT is the matter with plane 

geometry? Why should it be 
a target shot at, or why should it be 
regarded as an undesirable antago- 
nist to be slain by its enemies at the 
first opportunity? Does plane geome- 
try merit the implacable hatred of 
many thoughtful people who believe it 
should be removed from the college 
preparatory curriculum? It is not 
the purpose of the writer to attack 
the viewpoints of those who maintain 
that it, as a subject in the secondary 
curriculum, has few, if any, life 
values for the majority of students; 
that it should not be used as a sub- 
ject basis for admission to higher in- 
stitutions except in preparation for 
such departments as engineering. But 
it is the purpose to present other 
viewpoints that should be at least 
considered by those who are directing 
the subject registration of high school 
students. 


Attention should be called to a 
statement made recently by Professor 
Bagley : 


In the mastery of mathematics there 
is likewise the possibility that ideals of 
persistence and concentration may be 
developed, and particularly that self- 
confidence may be enhanced by meeting 
a challenge successfully. . . . So impor- 
tant is mathematics in contemporary 
civilization that for appreciative values, 
if for nothing else, it would be an in- 
justice to the learner to let him miss 
the instruction and the discipline of 
mathematical study unless he proves 
himself to be utterly hopeless on these 
higher emergent levels of learning.’ 


It is evidently the opinion of some 
who stand high in the educational 





1Education and the Emergent Man, Bagley, 
Page 92. 


world that mathematical studies have 
some values quite apart from those 
usually attributed to them. There is, 
for example, a character value to 
young people to stay with hard prob- 
lems, by the hour, if necessary, until 
they succeed in getting them. The 
story of how Jacob wrestled with the 
angel is no idle myth; the most im- 
portant statement Jacob ever made 
was: ‘‘T will not leave thee until thou 
bless me.’’ When students get the 
same attitude toward the difficult or 
easy mathematical problem, they are 
on the road to persistent staying with 
work until it has been successfully 
performed. Who hasn’t had the 
thrill of accomplishment, when, after 
hours of attack on some problem, the 
recognition of the ‘‘how’’ suddenly 
dawns in the troubled mind? 


It should be recognized by teachers 
and counsellors that plane geometry 
is often attempted by pupils before 
they are mature enough to appreciate 
the logical development of the sub- 
ject. At the age of twelve, the writer 
began the study of geometry and it 
was a nightmare to him for a while. 
During four later years he studied 
plane, solid, analytic, and descriptive 
geometry, and these subjects became 
not only much easier because of added 
maturity, but also more interesting, 
and many evidences of life values be- 
came apparent. Later it became a 
convincing fact that the guidance 
program of the secondary school 
should provide that no student should 
begin plane geometry, or any other 
mathematical subject, until he is suf- 
ficiently mature to ‘‘take’’ the sub- 


ject with profit to himself and with 
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seriousness of purpose. For twenty- 
eight years the writer held California 
public school principalships; during 
all this time he was dealing with sec- 
ondary school pupils, and as experi- 
ence increased he became more and 
more convinced that students should 
be aroused to recognize the life values 
of subjects as their study of them pro- 
ceeded, or, if possible, before registra- 
tion took place. This is particularly 
true of plane geometry. It can be 
shown that it has life values for a 
majority of high school and college 
students. 


The teacher of this subject should 
see that his students become familiar 
with how geometry appears in nature, 
in art, in all types of construction, 
and how geometric forms appear in 
room, and street, and field; it should 
be related to history, to biography, 
and to public address, and the logic 
of it should be made to have an appeal 
to students. When such procedure is 
followed, students are led to become 
geometry conscious — ‘‘a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.’’ Stu- 
dents should be made to realize that 
if they wish to continue in the realm 
of scholarship, later certain academic 
doors will be closed to those who have 
not taken this subject. It is an ‘‘open 
sesame’’ to many subject fields. 
There must have been good reason 
for Plato to have inscribed over the 
entrance of his temple of learning: 
*‘Let no one ignorant of geometry 
enter here.’’ As a requirement for 
admission to the University, plane 
geometry has a well established place. 
Some educators may doubt the wis- 
dom of this; but as one administering 
the Office of Admissions, the writer 
wishes to say that selective means 
must be used when the evaluators in 
the offices of Admissions must review 
ten thousand applications for admis- 
sion each year. Through years of ex- 
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perience, plane geometry has proven 
to be one of five factors that are most 
predictive in determining the fitness 
of students to do the type of work the 
University requires. 


It has been the writer’s experience 
in teaching various secondary school 
subjects that plane geometry not only 
should be related to many other sub- 
jects, but that it is valuable in train- 
ing students to think clearly and to 
express their thoughts in brief and 
exact written form. A student who 
learns to think accurately in geometry 
and to present before his class the 
various demonstrations has also re- 
ceived much help in analyzing the 
problems of life and in presenting 
clearly to others his proofs and con- 
clusions. Combined with English and 
public speaking, the subject will be 
conducive to success in many fields 
and will definitely help students in 
interpreting social, economic, and 
other problems. Students should not 
be kept in the dark as to the many 
values that may accrue to them 
through the study of this subject. It 
would seem that less emphasis should 
be placed upon abandoning plane 
geometry as a basis for admission to 
the University and more emphasis 
upon a better approach to the teach- 
ing of the subject, relating it to life, 
to other subjects in the curriculum, 
to art, to construction, and even to 
other branches of mathematics. 


Perhaps ‘‘integration’’ will best de- 
scribe what is suggested. A few illus- 
trations of how the subject can be 
profitably related to other branches 
of mathematics will be used. A unit 
presented in arithmetic, in algebra, 
and in plane geometry may be taken 
—Ratio and Proportion. When this 
topic is reached in geometry, there 
will also be presented at least the 
three trigonometric ratios, the sine, 
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the cosine, and the tangent. Very 

briefly the steps may be suggested as 

, follows: 

1. Review ratio and proportion in arith- 
metic. 


2. Review the same in algebra; if the 
students haven’t had algebra, teach 
the algebraic approach. 


3. Present ratio and proportion in geome- 
try with emphasis upon the ratios ob- 
tained from a comparison of similar 
triangles. 


4, Present the trigonometric ratios, as: 





FicurE 1. 


a 
Sin A equals — 
e 


b 
Cos A equals — 
¢ 


a 
Tan A equals — 
b 


5. Follow up immediately with a few 
practical uses of the trigonometric 
ratios. A few illustrations will prove 
interesting. 

There came into the writer’s class 
during the Summer Session of 1934 
a mature student who had been out 
of school for seventeen years. She 
wished to continue her education and 
undertook an attack on plane geome- 
try. At first she was thoroughly 
afraid of the subject, had no con- 
fidence in herself, and expected to 
} fail. Her fear being removed, she 

improved steadily and at the close of 
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the study of ratio and proportion she 
presented the following original proof 
of the Mean Proportional Theorem : 


(Refer to Figure 1.) 


Given: Triangle ABC 
angle C is a rt. angle 
CD is perpendicular to AB 
To prove: h? equals mn 
Proof: Angle BAC equals angle BCD 
(sim, triangles) 


h n 
Tan A equals — equals — 
m 


Therefore h* equals mn. 


A further illustration will set forth 
how simple certain geometry prob- 
lems become when even a little trigo- 
nometry is used. The Theorem of 
Pythagoras has many solutions, but 
none as easily understood as the 
following : 


(Refer to Figure 1.) 


Given: Rt. triangle ABC. 
Angle C equals a rt. angle. 
To prove: a? plus b* equals ec. 
Proof: Draw CD perpendicular to AB, 
dividing AB into segments m & n. 
Angle A equals angle BCD 
(Sim. triangles). 
a n 
Sin A equals — equals —. 
¢c a 
Therefore a? equals en; 
Similarly, b? equals em. 
Therefore 


a? plus b? equals c(m plus n) ; 
Therefore a* plus b? equals c?. 


The development of the ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to the diam- 
eter (pi equals 3.14159 plus) is rather 
difficult for the average student of 
plane geometry. Yet this becomes 
easy for the student after he has been 
introduced to a Table of Natural 
Sines. Even the poorest student in a 
class will enjoy such a problem when 
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he has at his command a little knowl- 
edge of plane trigonometry. Let us 
consider this problem: 


FIGurRE 2. 
To develop the ratio of the circum- 
ference of the circle to the diameter 


(the value of pi), it is suggested that 
the sine of angle AOD be used. 


The following steps in this problem 
are suggested : 


1. Assume a regular polygon of 1080 
sides. 

2. Enlarge one side and its angle at the 
center as in the figure AOB. 

3. Drop OD perpendicular to AB. Angle 
AOD is an angle of 10’. 

4. Assume, as usual, r equals 1. 


8 
5. Sin AOD equals — equals sin 10’ 
r 


equals .002909. 
6. Therefore, s equals .002909. 


7. From this it follows clearly that pi 
equals 1080 X .002909, or 3.14172, 
which is very close to 3.1416. 
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Many other interesting ways of 
proving problems in geometry can be 
developed by the use of just a little 
trigonometry ; and what is of greater 
importance, this integration’ of math- 
ematical subjects will stimulate and 
interest many students and will cause 
them to dig deeper into the mysteries 
of mathematics, but the so-called 
mysteries will clear up for them and 
no longer be causes of worry. 


It is possible to take many interest- 
ing excursions into the history of 
mathematics, but a need for brevity 
suggests closing this discussion with 
a quotation from Quintilian used in 
a most interesting article by Profes- 
sor Leon J. Richardson of the Uni- 
versity of California: 


As to geometry, people admit that atten- 
tion to it is of advantage in tender years; 
for they allow that by this study the think- 
ing powers are excited, the intellect sharp- 
ened and quickness of perception produced; 
but they fancy that it is not... profitable 
after it has been acquired, but only while 
it is being studied. Such is the common 
opinion respecting it. Not without reason, 
however, have the greatest men devoted 
much attention to this science; for while 
geometry comprises numbers and forms, a 
knowledge of numbers assuredly is neces- 
sary not only to a speaker, but to any one 
taking even the first steps along the path 
of learning.* 





2It is understood that integration can take place 
“only in the mind.” 

®Richardson, Leon J., “Digital Reckoning Among 
the Ancients,” American Mathematical Monthly, 
Vol. XXIII, p. 9. 





A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION AND THE 
AIMS OF ENGLISH TRAINING 


DAISY D. VINCENT 
Head of the English Department, Whittier Union High School 


ra 4 HY TALK about a new philoso- 

phy of education? Don’t we 
have a perfectly good one already ?’’ 
This query, coming from a teacher, is 
indicative of the state of mind of 
many in the teaching profession, and 
calls for a review of the present status 
of education and a restatement of 
foundation principles. 


The thirty-year period from 1890 
to 1920 witnessed a _ stupendous 
growth in our high school population, 
2500 per cent increase, according to 
reliable estimates." This tremendous 
development was the culminating re- 
sult of unlimited immigration, of the 
invention of machinery, of the with- 
drawal of child labor from industry, 
and of the shifting from agricultural 
living to urban centers. Compulsory 
school attendance laws with increas- 
ingly higher age limits were passed in 
most of our states. The result was 
that our high school populations were 
no longer highly selective groups, but 
cross sections of American life rang- 
ing from low morons to super- 
geniuses. 


To handle this situation, our old 
methods of instruction proved inade- 
quate, and we resorted to various de- 
vices for the solution of our instruc- 
tional difficulties. Normal schools 
sprang up throughout the United 
States, and the development of teach- 
ing techniques was stressed as a 
means of administering the curricu- 
lum content. The apparently incon- 
trovertible fact of individual differ- 
ences became increasingly apparent. 





_ Clement and Clement, “Coéperative Supervision 
in Grades VI to XII,” Century Co., New York, 
1930. 


Segregation of pupils according to 
mental ability levels was resorted to 
as a means of making successful our 
knowledge concepts of education. In 
spite of all these efforts, high schools 
found themselves with a large residue 
of unabsorbed pupils who were educa- 
tional failures, and who very often 
became community liabilities. 


The external factor of the depres- 
sion has focused criticism on our 
schools, our administrators, our teach- 
ers, and the product of our educa- 
tional labors, the pupils. The state- 
ment is made that we are failing to 
educate for citizenship in a democ- 
racy, that a democracy depends on 
the education of all according to the 
limits of their individual capacities, 
not on the education of the few of 
mentally superior caliber. 


Accordingly, modern educational 
philosophy is expecting from second- 
ary schools three major results. (1) 


The high school must contribute some- 


thing worth while to every boy and 
girl. (2) It must develop in the pupil 
right social attitudes and habits. (3) 
It must prepare the pupil for group 
life. 


The expectation that the high school 
shall contribute something worth 
while to every boy and girl is a recog- 
nition of the. democratic principle of 
the rights of the individual. Democ- 
racy can not survive under the doc- 
trine that we should ‘‘educate the in- 
telligent and let the others take care 
of themselves.’’ Our juvenile delin- 
quency records and our police courts 
demonstrate the wastage of human life 
from such a laissez-faire policy. 
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Right social attitudes and habits 
are the result of continual growth, 
must come from within, must be the 
result of mental activity and emo- 
tional response of the child himself. 
The subject matter of our curricula 
is merely the medium through which 
this training takes place; it is not the 
main objective of education. In fact, 
our inherited courses of study may 
frequently be too far removed from 
the present, and may stand in the 
way of desirable outcomes of educa- 
tive effort. 


The growth of the individual pupil 
in right social attitudes and habits is 
not complete unless we, at the same 
time, train him to recognize his place 
in group life, in his class, in his 
school, in his community, and, with 
ever-widening circles, in the state, the 
nation, and, finally, in the world at 
large. The word ‘‘integration’’ ex- 
presses what must take place in the 
development of each individual to the 
extent of his own capacities, in order 
that he may satisfactorily fill his 
place among his fellows. 


The Aims of English Teaching 


With this consideration of the ma- 
jor principles of modern educational 
philosophy, let us state the aims of 
English teaching. These aims natur- 
ally divide themselves into two 
classes, ultimate aims and immediate 
aims. Our ultimate aims must clearly 
coincide with the major purposes of 
high school education. We must con- 
tribute something worth while to 
every boy and girl enrolled in our 
English classes. We must so interest 


each boy and girl in some type of 
mental activity that, through the 
medium of English, he may develop 
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right social attitudes and fit himself 
for group life. 


The immediate aims of English 
teaching are threefold. We must first 
teach good reading habits. This is the 
preliminary tool to all education, and 
consists in training the pupil to use 
the dictionary intelligently to the end 
that he may build up a vocabulary of 
increasing range, to use the library 
with the feeling of being at home in 
it, and to use the Readers’ Guide and 
reference books with ease and econo- 
my of time. 


Our second aim must be to develop 
the liking for leisure-time reading. 
This appreciation approach to read- 
ing will be for the pupils not only a 
means of recreation, but also a neces- 
sary part of the equipment for exer- 
cising intelligent citizenship. It mat- 
ters little whether this liking be de- 
veloped through Shakespeare or Tar- 
zan, the Atlantic Monthly, or the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Popular Me- 
chanics, or Idylls of the King, if only 
the pupil acquire the reading habit as 
a means of interpreting social values. 


These two types of reading habits 
are the essential background for the 
third immediate aim, which is perhaps 
the most important of the three. We 
must develop in the pupil the ability 
to organize the thinking for which his 
reading tools and his reading appre- 
ciation have formed the background, 
and to express, through correct Eng- 
lish usage, his thinking, both orally 
and in writing, to the extent of his 
ability. This last training we must 
give him, because thought, the result 
of knowledge, emotional response, and 
judgment, is the prime requisite for 
successful citizenship in a democracy. 





TRENDS IN PUPIL GUIDANCE 
WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 


Professor of Education, Stanford University 


HE FIRST TREND in pupil guidance 

to which I desire to call attention 
is the change of emphasis that has 
taken place in the junior high school. 
In 1910, when the first three-year 
junior high school was established in 
Berkeley, it was a terminal institu- 
tion for from thirty to forty per cent 
of its pupils. This meant that nearly 
one-half of them entered gainful em- 
ployment upon completion of the 
eighth or ninth grades. For these 
school-leaving pupils it was necessary 
not only to provide vocational guid- 
ance, but also basic vocational train- 
ing. One of the most successful junior 
high schools in the early 1920’s was 
the Washington Junior High School, 
Rochester, New York. This school 
made it a requirement that every boy 
in the school should rotate through 
the five or six shops during the sev- 
enth grade. All of those who had de- 
cided, on the basis of the seventh 
grade exploratory experience, upon a 
mechanical or commercial vocation, 
were permitted, in the eighth grade, 
to spend at least two hours each day 
in the shop of their choice. If this in- 
terest persisted until the ninth grade 
they were permitted to spend three 
hours a day, the practical equivalent 
of Smith-Hughes work, in the shop of 
their choice. At that time there were 
more than two million child workers, 
ages ten to fifteen inclusive, and 
about seventy-five per cent of all 
youth sixteen years of age and over 
were found in gainful occupations, or 
at least not attending any school. 


The situation in 1934 is very differ- 
ent. The number of junior high 
schools which give specific vocational 
training is practically negligible. 


‘‘Broadening and finding’’ courses 
are the rule, and all subjects are con- 
sidered important as means of help- 
ing pupils to find their life interests 
and capacities. As late as 1930, in 
California, there was a break, or 
drop-out of thirty-five per cent be- 
tween the ninth and tenth grades. In 
1934, there is almost no break at all. 
In some cities the attendance in the 
tenth grade is 100 per cent of that in 
the ninth grade. Instead of there be- 
ing only twenty-five per cent of those 
14 to 18 years of age in school, as was 
the case prior to 1920, we find sixty 
per cent of them in school in the 
country at large, and over seventy- 
five per cent in California. 


This situation has important im- 
plications for pupil guidance. It 
means that there are practically no 
jobs at all available for 14, 15, 16, 
and 17-year-old young people. As a 
matter of fact there are very few 
jobs available for 18, 19, and 20- 
year-olds. There is no longer any 
point at all in the junior high school 
attempting vocational training of any 
kind. Vocational guidance, in the 
junior high school, can safely be con- 
fined to the exploration of aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities, and to the giv- 
ing of information about related 
groups of occupations in which 
pupils manifest a lively interest. In- 
stead of urging pupils to make selec- 
tion of a vocation, during their junior 
high school course, they should be en- 
couraged to postpone selection of a 
specific vocation just as long as pos- 
sible. They should be encouraged to 
investigate all sorts of vocational pos- 
sibilities, and also to study their own 
capacities with relation to those fields 
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in which they find themselves most 
interested, but final decisions should 
be delayed until nearer the time when 
a decision will have greater signifi- 
cance. 


The second trend to be mentioned, 
is closely related to the first. Grow- 
ing out of the decreased emphasis 
upon vocational guidance in the jun- 
ior high school, there has been an in- 
creased emphasis on such other phases 
of guidance as social, health, curricu- 
lar, and recreational or avocational 
guidance in this unit of the school 
system. The tendency to think in 
terms of the whole child and all of 
his needs is becoming more and more 
evident. This means that there is 
greater emphasis upon the necessity 
for providing all those services which 
shall enable the pupil to find himself 
in relation to his total environment 
and to make successful adjustment to 
the various aspects of that environ- 
ment. The counselor is the person 
within the school’s staff, who deals 
with all of these relationships; who 
knows, or should know, the pupil’s 
home conditions, his measured inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and capacities, as well 
as those to which he has given expres- 
sion; who has discovered his areas of 
maladjustment, or potential malad- 
justment; who is familiar with his 
curricular and vocational plans, as 
well as his recreational and avoca- 
tional plans. 


Since the junior high school in this 
state has been freed from responsi- 
bility in the matter of college prepa- 
ration, all the major universities on 
the Pacific Coast having expressed a 
willingness to accept students for ad- 
mission on the basis of work done in 
the senior high school alone, it is pos- 
sible for the junior high schools to 
develop their curricular offerings and 
enlarge their guidance services with 
a view to becoming in fact, as well as 
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in theory, exploratory, or broaden- 
ing and finding institutions, where 
the motto is ‘‘the largest possible 
measure of freedom, under careful 
guidance, to the pupil.’’ 


A third trend in present day sec- 
ondary education, which in turn af- 
fects the program of pupil guidance, 
is that which is relegating the voca- 
tional courses to the eleventh and 
twelfth grades of the senior high 
school and to the junior college. This 
tendency is, of course, more marked 
in those cities which have a six-four- 
four type of administrative organiza- 
tion. For example, in Ventura, Cali- 
fornia, all of the shop work in the 
four-year junior high school, as well 
as applied courses of all kinds, is con- 
ducted on the industrial arts, or ex- 
ploratory, level. All Smith-Hughes 
and specifically vocational courses, in- 
cluding the business and commercial 
and home economics courses, are in 
the four-year junior college. This ar- 
rangement frees the junior high 
school from specific vocational train- 
ing as well as from specific college en- 
trance requirements, and permits the 


junior high school to perform its ex- . 


ploratory function without high 
school or college domination. It places 
the full responsibility for specific vo- 
cational training and specific voca- 
tional guidance squarely upon the 
senior high school and the junior col- 
lege, which is where that responsibil- 
ity belongs under existing social and 
economic conditions. From the stand- 
point of efficiency, also, it brings the 
guidance and the training closer to 
the time when it will function in ac- 
tual experience. It provides a greater 
length of time for the discovery of 
one’s special interests and aptitudes, 
and permits the securing of appropri- 
ate training under conditions that can 
be made more nearly to approximate 
the conditions of actual employment, 
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through part-time codperative ar- 
rangements, plant and office visita- 
tions, and first-hand contact with 
prospective employers. 


A fourth trend has to do with the 
influence of technological develop- 
ments in the industrial field. Labor- 
saving machinery calls for a constant- 
ly increasing diversity of ability on 
the part of those who handle such 
machinery. The day of the worker 
who spends all his time at one narrow 
routine task is passing. When Ford 
moved his main plant from Highland 
Park to River Rouge, he transferred 
only those men capable of handling at 
least three different kinds of mechan- 
ical operations. All of the one-opera- 
tion men were left behind in the old 
plant to make parts for the Model 
‘*A’”’ Fords which still rattle along on 
the highways. The bearing of this 
tendency on guidance is clear. Pupils 
ean no longer be counseled to prepare 
for some narrow and specific type of 
job, but they must secure basic prep- 
aration for a related group of voca- 
tions. The specific work in which one 
will engage will depend upon eco- 
nomic and other conditions at the 
time employment is secured, and spe- 
cific training for the particular job 
will have to be on the job, rather 
than in the school. This will mean 
that there will need to be a much 
closer tie-up between the vocational 
training departments of our senior 
high schools and junior colleges and 
the world of business and industry 
than there is at present. The train- 
ing and guidance functions should be 
shared by all the agencies concerned. 


Another aspect of this same trend, 
i.e., the changes brought about by 
technological development, is the ne- 
cessity for re-guidance, and re-train- 
ing for those who have been displaced 
by such developments. That is to say, 
guidance and adjustment service is 


coming to be more and more essential 
at the adult level. The present eco- 
nomic situation has been responsible 
for the development of two large- 
seale experiments, one the Unemploy- 
ment Stabilization Board in Minne- 
sota, and the Adjustment Service in 
New York City. In both of these en- 
terprises, backed both by state and 
government funds, researches were 
made concerning the extent to which 
new employment would be dependent 
upon retraining. Also to what ex- 
tent the discovery of the new field for 
which training should be planned 
would be dependent upon expert 
guidance in the selection of that new 
goal. The findings of both of these 
research groups have pointed in the 
direction of a permanent and ade- 
quate adult guidance and vocational 
training service. It is simply a re- 
emphasis upon previously developed 
ideas with reference to the upward 
movement of the vocational training 
and vocational guidance levels during 
the past twenty years. Its educational 
implications are that adult education 
will have to adapt its curriculum and 
methods of instruction to meet this 
new challenge, and the community 
will have to coéperate with the schools 
in performing both the vocational 
guidance and the vocational training 
functions. 


A fifth trend, is closely related to 
those already suggested. It is the 
trend toward the increase of leisure 
time at the disposal of all classes of 
people. The facts are too familiar to 
need recounting. The implications for 
guidance are plain. When it will no 
longer be possible for a person to se- 
cure employment until about age 
twenty, and when, after employment 
has been secured, the working time 
becomes five or six hours a day for 
four or five days a week, the prob- 
lem of employment of leisure time 
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becomes a major issue. There is good 
ground for the statement that profit- 
able employment of leisure time is of 
more vital concern in the develop- 
ment of one’s personality than the 
way in which vocational activities are 
spent. This is especially true for 
those who are engaged at types of 
tasks in making their living which do 
not really call forth the highest levels 
of ability which the person possesses. 
The job which an individual secures 
is often, by reason of necessity, more 
or less a matter of expediency. There 
is no opening in the line which lies in 
the exact direction of his greatest real 
ability, or he does not possess talent 
in the field of his greatest real inter- 
est sufficient to justify the expecta- 
tion that he could make a living in 
that field. He secures employment in 
the field that will give him the best 
income, other things being equal, but 
for the development of his person- 
ality he needs an outlet in the direc- 
tion of his special interest. Here is 
where he needs guidance and also 
training, in order that these unused 
capacities may find an outlet for ex- 
pression. In view of these develop- 
ments, it may well come about that 
the junior and senior high school 
programs of study may be largely de- 
voted to types of guidance and train- 
ing that will fit one better to live a 
well rounded, satisfied and adjusted 
life, rather than to courses which can 
be justified only on their income-pro- 
ducing value. 


A sixth trend relates to the increas- 
ing emphasis upon social engineering, 
as contrasted with economic and me- 
chanical engineering. The most hon- 
ored person, during the past hundred 
and fifty years, has been the success- 
ful military general or engineer, the 
successful business general or en- 
gineer, or the successful industrial 
general or engineer. To successful in- 


dividuals in these realms have gone 
the economic rewards and the large 
measures of social approval. Social 


and political control have been left 


largely in the hands of political 
manipulators and self-seekers. The 
outcome has been an over-emphasis 
upon financial rewards as an evidence 
of success, and also a pernicious dom- 
ination of social and political life by 
those in a position financially to hand 
out the plums of political power. 
This has meant an all too frequent 
alliance between economic resources 
in the hands of a few and political 
corruption exercised for the control 
of the many to their disadvantage. 


The next few years are going to see 
a revival of interest in social engi- 
neering. While we may not achieve 
at a bound the so-called ‘‘ planned 
society,’’ we are certainly moving in 
the direction of a better control of 
social and economic resources in the 
interest of all of the people. This 
movement is going to place demands 
upon the schools and colleges for a 
new type of leadership, as well as a 
new type of followership. The lead- 
ership is going to study its economies, 
not simply from the standpoint of 
production and profits, but from the 
standpoint of the spread of economic 
income so as to encourage consump- 
tion and insure security and general 
well-being. It is going to study its 
sociology, not from the standpoint of 
how much exploitation the general 
public will stand without revolt, but 
from the standpoint of providing ade- 
quate housing, sufficient recreational 
facilities, and all the adjuncts of de- 
cent social conditions for a more 
abundant life. The followership is 
going to be trained to look forward to 
and make demand for the better 
things of life, not simply for a chance 
to get rich quick at the expense of 
whoever happens to be an easy mark. 
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It is going to know less about algebra 
and more about consumer’s mathe- 
matics; less about foreign language, 
and more about the amenities of so- 
cial intercourse; less about botany, 
and more about home gardens; less 
about ancient history, and more about 
the problems that have to do with 
the control of the nation’s economic 
resources in the interests of all the 
people, and all of the children of all 
of the people. 

This is not just a dream. It is an 
emerging reality. It means that 
guidance and training will not be just 
for the selection and training for a 


vocation in which one can compete 
and attain a better economic status 
than his neighbor, but that these serv- 
ices will aim to assist the individual 
to become a codperating member of a 
social order that seeks first the wel- 
fare of all its members, but at the 
same time seeks to afford each indi- 
vidual the opportunity to live a well- 
balanced life—a life where his best 
talents will find opportunity for ex- 
pression, and where his vocational ef- 
forts will not only contribute to his 
own satisfactions, but to the security 
and welfare of the entire social group 
of which he is a part. 


SIR JOHN ADAMS (1857-1934) 
WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Associate Professor of Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


Wi THE DEATH of Sir John Adams on 
September 30, 1934, the English-speak- 
ing world lost one of its most distinguished 
educational leaders and an outstanding 
citizen. 

John Adams was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, on July 2, 1857. He received his 
early education in St. David’s School from 
which he graduated in 1876 as the first 
pupil in his class. In the fall of that year, 
after winning a scholarship through a 
severely competitive examination, he entered 
the University of Glasgow. During the next 
twelve years he pursued two lines of en- 
deavor: he studied at the university on a 
part-time basis, receiving the M.A. degree in 
1884 with first-class honors in mental and 
moral science, and the B.Se. degree in 1888 
with comparable honors; and he laid the 
foundation for his professional career by 
completing the teacher training course at 
the Glasgow Free Church Training College 
as the first student in his class (1877), and 
then serving successively as: Assistant Mas- 
ter of Oatland’s Public School (1877-78), 
as Head Master of Jean Street Public 
School at Port Glasgow (1878-79), and as 
teacher at the Aberdeen Free Church Train- 
ing College (1879-88). During the sum- 
mer vacation periods he traveled extensively 
on the Continent and attended lectures at 
various universities in Germany and else- 
where. 


Upon graduation from the University of 
Glasgow, he served successively: as Rector 
of Campbeltown Grammar School (1888-90), 
as Principal of the Aberdeen Free Church 
Training College (1890-98), and as Princi- 
pal of the Glasgow Free Church Training 
College, and Lecturer at the University of 
Glasgow (1898-1902). 


In 1909 he became, by invitation, Princi- 
pal of the London Day Training College and 
Professor of Education at the University of 
London, a position which he held up to the 
time of his retirement as Emeritus Profes- 
sor in 1922. 


From February, 1923, to August, 1934, 
he served as Lecturer in Education at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
During this time, and on earlier occasions, 
he lectured extensively at other American 
universities, notably at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Harvard University, 
the University of Chicago, the University of 
Illinois, the University of Colorado, the 
University of Texas, and the University of 
Oregon. 


As might be expected, John Adams’ in- 
fluence early began to spread far beyond the 
classroom and the campus, partly through 
his voluminous publications, and partly be- 
cause of his dynamic qualities as a leader 
in educational affairs. His first major pub- 
lication, Herbartian Psychology Applied to 
Education, appeared in 1897. It passed 
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through several editions and soon became a 
classic for the teachers of that generation. 
His chief subsequent publications were: 
The Protestant Schools of the Province of 
Quebec, 1902; The Primer on Teaching, 
1903; Exposition and Illustration in Teach- 
ing, 1909; The Evolution of Educational 
Theory, 1912; The Student’s Guide, 1917; 
The New Teaching, 1918; Modern Develop- 
ments in Educational Practice, 1922; Errors 
in School: Their Causes and Treatment, 
1927; Everyman’s Psychology, 1929; and 
The Teacher’s Many Parts, 1930. Beyond 
this, he made, throughout his long and active 
career, large contributions to British and 
American periodical literature and to text- 
books for schools. 

John Adams’ influence as an educational 
leader was profound and far-reaching. For 
more than three decades he shaped and 
directed the development of the emergent 
teacher-training institutions of Scotland and 
England, and through these, indirectly, the 
development of similar institutions through- 
out the British Empire. From 1896 to 1897 
he served as President of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, an organization com- 
parable to the Nationa] Education Associa- 
tion in this country. In 1902 he was com- 
missioned to make a survey of the Protes- 
tant schools of the Province of Quebec. 
The report which he issued was one of the 
earliest and most influential contributions to 
a type of educational literature which has 
subsequently assumed tremendous propor- 
tions. During the World War he served as 
Director of Education for the men of the 
first British expeditionary force interned in 
Holland after the battle of Mons. On other 
occasions he lectured to officers and non- 
commissioned officers near the front. In 
1925 he served as envoy to the colonial uni- 
versities of Australia, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, and South Africa. Finally, through- 
out the major portion of his active career 
at the University of London he acted as 
external examiner for every university in 
England and Wales, including Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the universities of Dublin 
and New Zealand. 


In the course of his long and brilliant 
career, John Adams was the worthy recipi- 
ent of many honors. As early as 1911 the 
University of St. Andrews conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of LL.D. The 
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University of Southern California conferred 
the degree of L.H.D. (Doctor of Humane 
Letters) upon him in 1930, and the Uni- 
versity of Calfiornia followed in 1934 with 
the LL.D. degree. In 1925 His Majesty 
King George V conferred upon him the 
order of knighthood for distinguished edu- 
cational service—the first instance of its 
kind in British history. In 1933 the Dele- 
gacy of the University of London Institute 
of Education—the successor of the London 
Day Training College—founded in his honor 
the John Adams Lectureship in Education 
‘*the secondary purpose of which is to widen 
the basis of understanding among British 
and American students of education.’’ The 
University of California took similar action 
shortly after the first ‘‘Adams’ Lecture’’ 
had been delivered in London. 


Those who knew John Adams most inti- 
mately feel that his crowning achievement 
was the man called John Adams. Nature 
had generously bestowed upon him a re- 
markably fine mind, an indomitable will, a 
sane temperament, boundless physical ener- 
gy, a deeply sympathetic disposition, a 
strong feeling of reality, and a keen sense 
of humor, and, in true Scottish fashion, he 
had made the utmost of them all. The re- 
sult was a rare personality—a personality 
that represented in a striking manner the 
best that man is capable of. He had 
achieved extraordinary discipline of mind 
and balance of temperament. He was able 
to work incessantly and with inimitable 
poise and ease. He was never upset or dis- 
turbed. He was modest to a fault but 
without a sense of inferiority. His keen 
and quick appraisal of men and issues was 
colored to an exemplary degree with gener- 
osity and tolerance. He never criticised 
without due credit to the object of his criti- 
cism. He was a teacher and leader of 
teachers, and proud of the fact, but his 
interests did not stop there. They extended 
to many varied concerns and disciplines. He 
was in the truest sense of the term a man 
of affairs and a cultured gentleman. As 
lecturer and teacher he was original, real- 
istic, convincing, and quaintly humorous; 
as host, genial, friendly, and modest; and 
as a friend and colleague, staunch and true. 
He will live long and richly in the memories 
of those who had the privilege of knowing 
him. 








THERE IS NO REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRATIC WAY 
OF PUTTING OUT A FIRE 


Reprinted from the New York Herald-Tribune, Sunday, Nov. 18, 1934. 
RICHARD WELLING 


President of the Civil Service Reform Association 


Can the men and women in charge of our 
public schools longer evade full responsibility 
for the social and political standards of the 
masses? We have mass education today. 
Where, outside of the public schools, will the 
youth of the nation obtain worthy ideals of 
politics, business, and social life? Writing in 
defense of cwil service and condemning the 
spoils system, Mr. Welling places responsi- 
bility for the present low standards in the 
public service directly on the public schools. 
—Editor. 


B” wHo let them [the politicians and 
their henchmen] grow up believing that 
the ‘‘ public office’’ trough was their trough 
and to the victor belong the spoils? The an- 
swer is plain—a public school system which 
gives a one-year anemic course in civies and 
has failed to develop an alert public senti- 
ment against attacks on the merit system. 
These civics courses give the student but a 
limited grasp of the mechanism and frame- 
work of government, perhaps a casual men- 
tion of the Civil Service law, but no real 
enthusiasm for this law as the backbone of 
honest government. Why are these poten- 
tial voters not told how the laws are twisted 
and turned to suit the tricks of scheming 
politicians? Why are they not told that the 
flouting of the merit system has made the 
spoils of office the main goal of elections at 
the expense of party principles? 

Governor Lehman held the fort against 
bills to exempt employees from examina- 
tions. Judge Samuel Seabury has explicitly 
said: ‘‘Laws cannot cure this evil and 
there is no panacea but public education.’’ 
This is a terrible indictment of our pub- 
lie schools. Was there any uproar in the 
public schools and colleges or in the great 
publie that was trained in these schools 
when Senators Nunan and Kleinfeld in the 
New York Legislature stabbed the merit sys- 
tem, and brought in bills exempting from 
examination the liquor control officers? Not 
aripple. Yet Franklin, Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, and many others expressly planned 
a new kind of public school education that 
should have raised such an uproar, They 
foresaw that this new democracy must have 
this perfectly new kind of public school. 

Although the Fathers explicity put citizen- 
ship first, the teachers forthwith started off 


on the wrong foot, and have been unable to 
change step since. They fell into the old 
rut of European standards, syntax, cube 
root, and other frills, and the political bosses 
have had their own way. The founders 
planned that we should be wise to the tricks 
of politicians and be posted on current 
events, as Jefferson said: ‘‘To know what is 
going on, and to make, each, his part go on 
right.’’ 

Is there any mystery about the technique 
to be used by the schools in fitting future 
voters to do their part when they come to 
vote? Since Catherine Beecher and Bronson 
Alcott more than one hundred years ago had 
some form of student government and merit 
examinations, throwing responsibility on 
young folk as fast as their shoulders proved 
equal to it, substituting for teacher’s fav- 
orites or teacher’s pets tried and true stu- 
dent officers, these great principles of char- 
acter development needed in a democracy, 
though undisputed, have been more honored 
in the breach than in th observance. As 
former Superintendent William McAndrew 
says: 

‘*Now, more than a century and a half 
after the promulgation of the principles of 
democracy, they have not got into the school- 
master’s blood. He is still fussing with 
petty things, good enough in their way, such 
as the gentlemen and scholars of the days 
of Queen Anne used to put their tune to.’’ 


Student codperation and practice in the 
merit system have no place under an old- 
fashioned martinet whose old-fashioned dis- 
cipline crushes the individual. When Euro- 
pean countries are taken as the model for 
both courses of study and discipline, we 
continue at cross purposes with the plans of 
the founders, and the inevitable follows, an 
indifferent and ignorant electorate. 

Under some form of pupil codperation the 
student should learn to elect their leaders 
and give merit-system examinations to their 
administrative officers. As Walter Millard 
and the National Municipal League lay it 
down, administrative officers should not be 
elected but should be chosen on a merit ex- 
amination basis, and, of course, this should 
begin in the schools. 

Forty years or more ago Dr. William Me- 
Andrew required a large high school class in 

















civics to report daily on current events ap- 
pearing in the press. This precisely fulfilled 
Jefferson’s requirement to know what is go- 
ing on, especially in local politics. A pro- 
gram of pupil codperation is only half- 
hearted when this newspaper reading is 
omitted. Under the direction of an alert 
teacher, after several years’ study of cur- 
rent events, the pupils get a definite idea 
of what is going on in city, state, and na- 
tion, with a fine ambition to clean up the 
political mess. 


Before there was a merit system of ex- 
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aminations any decrepit old man, if he voted 
the straight ticket, might get a place as 
garbage collector, and if his heart or lungs 
gave way or he happened to lack an arm or 
a leg, he might still be a garbage collector, 
for he could be trusted to vote according to 
orders. 

What has an officeholder’s polities to do 
with his work? There is no Republican way 
of cleaning streets; no Democratic way of 
putting out a fire. There is only one best 
way, and that is to give the job to the man 
who has proved he can do it. 


TRAINING FOR HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


A Panel Discussion at the Meeting of the California Home Economics Association, 
Bay Section, November 17, 1934. Reported by 


ROSA Van HORN 


Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Oakland 


yom NOVEMBER MEETING of the Bay Sec- 
tion, California Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was in the nature of a panel 
discussion on the problem, ‘‘ What should be 
offered in the secondary school curriculum 
as training for home and family life?’’ 
Five questions leading to a consideration of 
the problem directed the major portion of 
the discussion and were considered in the 
following order: 


1. Do present social and economic changes 
make education for home and family 
life more or less essential in the sec- 
ondary school? 

2. What type of curricula would be most 
valuable in helping students in their 
present home life and at the same time 
be valuable when they establish homes 
of their own? 

3. Which of the present high school 
courses offer helpful material which 
should be retained? 

4. To what extent should education for 
home and family life be co-educa- 
tional ? 

5. Should effective education for home 
and family life be a series of courses 
in one department, be a core subject, 
or scattered throughout the curricula? 

The members of the panel represented 

mothers and child study leaders, fathers, 
P.-T.A. workers, young married women, 
young married men, college students, public 
school nurses, vice-principals in charge of 
instruction, child welfare psychologist, and 
the chairman of the home economics educa- 
tion section of the association. 

The general trend of the discussion indi- 

cated that home-making should be, but is 
not, a profession, but that there is a definite 


attempt on the part of such persons as were 
represented at the meeting to make possible 
training that will ultimately result in a pro- 
fessional understanding of the home. 

One of the ways in which the home-makers 
may be enlightened is through the education 
of thetr children. 

The home is rapidly changing its status 
in the social milieu. The factors bringing 
about this change are primarily scientific— 
mechanical developments, and secondarily, 
the socio-political-economic resultants of the 
former. The following are problems that 
received specific mention: 

More leisure, budgeting, moral standards, 
the increase of labor-saving devices, con- 
sumer education, economic-sociological and 
personal problems, position of women, the 
fathers, additional time in the home, unem- 
ployment, and the longer period of educa- 
tion of the child. 

Education should be life, not preparation 
for life. As a consequence of this, we must 
teach problems important to and interesting 
to the adolescent. We must present the 
adolescent viewpoint of home rather than 
that of the adult parent. While there has 
been some disagreement of opinion regard- 
ing the material to be taught in high school, 
it seems evident that the type of problem 
suggested by parents is a ‘‘ backward-look’’ 
attitude, a rationalization by parents of 
their own lack of understanding. They seem 
to say, when they encounter a problem new 
to them or for which they are unprepared, 
‘«T should have learned this in high school. 
My boy or girl ought to be taught that 
now.’’ This attitude on the part of parents 
seems to replace an attitude of present 


inquiry. 
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The curricular adaptations now being 
made, include: 

Co-educational home economics in high 
school (such as now being tried out at Uni- 
versity High School). This includes insur- 
ance, budgeting, buying, gardening, leisure 
time activities. Co-education should be 
taught not on a basis of sex but upon a 
basis of interest. For some items, there- 
fore, would be an enrollment of all girls 
perhaps because only girls were interested, 
and some in which only boys would be inter- 
ested; in other cases there would possibly 
be all variations of boy-girl enrollments. 

The general type of curriculum advocated 
seemed to enumerate the following speci- 
fications: 

1. That the enrollment should be for the 

bright as well as the average or dull. 
In this connection there was a sug- 
gestion that giving home economics 
only to students who were non-college- 
preparatory would create an unfavor- 
able attitude toward preparation for 
home-making. It is interesting to 
speculate upon the effect of such a 
long-time program. 

2. That ideally there should be no marks. 
The matter of giving grades is still a 
serious problem, especially when the 
intangibles are held to be a part of 
the general objectives. 

3. That we must teach some applied so- 
cial psychology and personal man- 
agement, 

4. That we must teach facts but not only 
facts. Perhaps one of the most im- 


portant is the learning of emotional 
appreciation not hitherto taught. In 
addition to facts and appreciations 
we must teach specific skills, and prac- 
tices—the applied art. 

The relationship of home economics with 
other subjects included some mention of 
every other subject taught, such as biology, 
sex education, physiology, physical educa- 
tion, public health, social studies, English, 
mathematics, shop, art, music. This is an- 
other example of the fact that home eco- 
nomics is an applied field which touches 
every one of the abstract generalizations 
known as subjects. The same would have 
been true of any other applied field, such as 
shop or office. The general theoretical prob- 
lem here seems to be one of teaching not 
only generalizations, such as chemical, phy- 
sical, mathematical, social, economic laws, 
but their specific applications in specific 
situations. Home economics, then, would 
give excellent opportunity for organizing or 
integrating many subjects in terms of that 
applied art—but would not in itself offer 
opportunity for complete organization of 
subject matter in general. 

We have possibly two types of approach: 
(1) The abstract or general, and (2) the 
applied, or specific. It is probable that 
neither can be taught without the other, but 
that we must organize the curriculum so as 
to provide for the organization or integra- 
tion of the abstract in the applied, and the 
solution of the problems in applied fields 
by reference to the general principles of 
abstract science and art. 


MEETING OF THE STATE REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Reported by 
HARRY G. HANSELL, Secretary 


HE FIRST MEETING of the newly organ- 

ized State Representative Council of the 
Association of California Secondary School 
Principals was held at Hotel Fresno in 
Fresno on Saturday, December 15, 1934. 
Mr. J. R. MeKillop of Monterey, president 
of the Association, called together in this 
meeting twenty-two secondary school men, 
representing practically all sections of the 
state. There were present the following 
members: 


J. B. Hill, Miranda. 

E. E. Crawford, Napa. 

J. C. MeGlade, San Francisco. 
F. G. Murdock, San Jose. 

E. C. Browne, Placerville. 


A. G. Grant, Shasta City. 

G H. Geyer, Westwood. 

H. B. Long, Manteca. 

C. L. Geer, Coalinga. 

W. B. Knokey, Tulare. 

H. A. Spindt, Bakersfield. 

R. I. Hale, Atascadero. 

W. D. Bannister, Oxnard. 

R. A. Thompson, Los Angeles. 
C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles. 
A. L. Ferguson, Glendale. 

M. G. Jones, Huntington Beach. 
B. W. Shaper, Redlands. 

A. E. Balch, Fresno. 

J. Warren Ayer, Monrovia. 
Walter R. Hepner, State Department. 
Harry G. Hansell, San Francisco. 
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C. L. Geer of Coalinga and G. H. Geyer 
of Westwood were chosen chairman and 
vice-chairman, respectively. Harry G. Han- 
sell, secretary-treasurer of the State Associa- 
tion, acted as secretary. 

President J. R. McKillop discussed with 
the group the work of the State Princi- 
pals Association and plans for the meetings 
to be held in conjunction with the next State 
convention of principals. 

Mr. Walter R. Hepner, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education of the State 
Department of Education, addressed the 
council] on the topic, ‘‘The Principal’s Part 
in the Reorganization Program.’’ 

Each representative was given the oppor- 
tunity to present recommendations, resolu- 
tions, or other agenda material which he 
considered important, timely, and represen- 
tative of the opinion of the secondary school 
principals of his section. 

The first meeting of the State Representa- 
tive Council was experimental, and was held 
in conformity with the plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the State Association. 

At the Association meeting held in Fresno 
last March in conjunction with the State 
Principals Convention, a proposal for a 
reorganization of the State Association, 
emanating from the North Bay Principals 
League, was presented by L. H. Golton, 
Sonoma, and E. E. Crawford, Napa, of that 
principals sectional group. Carrying out the 
direction of the Association, President J. 
R. McKillop, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, appointed F. G. Mur- 
dock, E. E. Crawford, and H. G. Hansell, 
chairman, as a Reorganization Committee. 
The report of this committee was issued in 
a bulletin of the Association on November 
20, 1934, and sent to every secondary school 
principal in California. The plan, of which 
the Representative Council is a part, will 
be submitted by the Reorganization Com- 
mittee for approval or rejection at the next 
associational meeting to be held at the time 
and place of the next State Principals Con- 
vention. 

As a foreword in his bulletin presenting 
the committee’s report, President McKillop 
says of the plan: 

‘*Comprehensive, yet simple, the final 
product has promise of workability and use- 
fulness that will justify the painstaking 
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labor expended on its preparation. It is in- 
tended to be a medium for developing great- 
er unity among secondary school adminis- 
trators of California, higher democracy in 
expression, a more productive pooling of the 
results of professional thought, experiment, 
and initiative, and increased effectiveness in 
educational activity.’’ 


The Representative Council endorsed the 
Reorganization Committee’s statement of 
aim that the Council be an advisory body 
only, and should limit its action to strictly 
educational problems which concern educa- 
tional practices and administrative pro- 
cedures, 


The reorganization plan provides for cre- 
ating a district council of all secondary 
school principals in each of twenty or more 
sections where there does not already exist a 
practical working group or association. It 
is further proposed that each district coun- 
cil hold monthly meetings for the discussion 
of timely topics, maintaining close contact 
with the State Department and the Repre- 
sentative Council in order to include mate- 
rials of current {interest throughout the 
state. Each district council will send a dele- 
gate to the State Representative Council 
meetings, of which it is proposed to hold 
two each year, one in October and the 
other in connection with the State Princi- 
pals Convention in the spring. Each dele- 
gate to the State Representative Council at 
the fall meeting shall submit resolutions and 
memoranda as instructed by his district 
council and shall return to his district coun- 
cil such matters as are considered timely 
and worthy of common interest and action. 


The proposed changes do not displace the 
present organization of the Association of 
California Secondary School Principals, but 
establish supplemental organization and 
procedures within the Association which 
greatly strengthen it. 


President J. R. MeKillop expressed satis- 
faction with the first meeting of the State 
Representative Council. ‘‘It was abundantly 
profitable to the Association and to second- 
ary school forces,’’ he said, ‘‘as a medium 
for expression from the field, as a way of 
bringing the State Department and the sec- 
ondary school principals closer, and as a 
clearing house for ideas.’’ 
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TECHNIQUE AND PROCEDURE FOR SURVEYING 
THE CURRICULUM®* 


JESSE B. SEARS 


Professor of Education, Stanford University 


The Problem of Making a Diagnosis 


URING THE PAST DECADE and more, 
many general and special school 
surveys have attempted to find and 
analyze the weaknesses of curricula. 
During the earlier part of this survey 
movement we learned two important 
things about this problem. First, that 
our curricula were based primarily 
upon tradition and explained by 
almost totally wrong reasoning from 
wrong premises— that is, by wrong 
theories of education ; second, that we 
had at hand no satisfactory means of 
making a competent diagnosis of an 
ailing curriculum. The results of 
this early work tended to dethrone 
the authoritarian in curriculum mak- 
ing and to stimulate scientific work in 
the field. Another decade of survey- 
ing has brought us somewhat further 
along the way toward scientific deter- 
mination of curricula, but by no 
means to the final goal sought. We 
have broken somewhat with tradi- 
tional explanations and theories, but 
as yet we have not reached agreement 
as to precisely what a curriculum 
ought to be or even as to the theory 
upon which it is to be constructed. 
To make a diagnosis of the weak- 
nesses of the curricula of a school 
system it is obvious that we can make 
little headway without having some 
idea of what a good curriculum is like 
—what it is for, what it is made of, 
and how it is made. A physician 
cannot say that his patient has a tem- 
perature unless he takes account of 
what temperature is normal, or that 
his blood pressure is low or high * * * 
except by reference to norms in these 





“Address delivered before the curriculum con- 
ference at Saanford University, June 30, 1934, 
here somewhat abridged. 


cases; more than this, he cannot state 
how far from the norm in any case 
without a means of measuring the 
amount of abnormality. Thus the 
need for a clear concept of the nor- 
mal, of the good, the satisfactory cur- 
riculum ; and the need for a means of 
measuring the abnormality, the bad- 
ness, the error in our curriculum is 
apparent. If weaknesses exist they 
exist as departures from the norm, 
and they exist in some amount. 


For a diagnosis of curriculum ills, 
or for an evaluation of a curriculum, 
then, we must have instruments by 
which we can define the norm and de- 
tect and measure the elements of ab- 
normality. What are the possible 
types of abnormality, what are these 
instruments, and how are they to be 
applied ? 


Before we can select tools for a job 
we must know something about the 
job. For the diagnosis of certain ills 
a doctor may need a thermometer, for 
others a stethoscope, for others an 
X-ray machine. * * * 


While in curriculum diagnosis we 
are past the stage where all weak- 
nesses look alike to us, we have not 
yet reached the point where we are 
sure of our definition of the normal, 
and we are very far from having de- 
pendable instruments for detecting 
and measuring all the many possible 
symptoms and causes and amounts of 
obnormality. First of all, we are far 
more enmeshed in traditions and 
prejudices than we are aware, and 
this stands in the way of progress. 
Many speakers and writers who verb- 
ally accept the so-called new ideas in 
curriculum-making give ample evi- 
dence that they do not know what 
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those ideas mean. If education is a 
faith, a cult, a religion, this may not 
matter; if it is a science, it matters 
very much. Beyond this weight of 
tradition and prejudice there is also 
much ignorance, and so there are still 
many unknown lands yet to explore 
in curriculum making. When we 
make up our tools for this job we will 
do well to keep these serious limita- 
tions in mind, for if the diagnostician 
looks through glasses colored by tra- 
dition, prejudice, and ignorance, he 
will most likely misinterpret the 
symptoms he sees. A second handicap 
to be noted is the corresponding tra- 
dition, prejudice, and _ ignorance- 
bound minds of those who use our 
curricula. I call attention to these 
difficulties not to belittle our achieve- 
ments, and not to destroy our con- 
fidence, but only to warn us against 
the dangers of over-confidence in a 
field that is, by no means, fully ex- 
plored. So, if any one offers to make 
a diagnosis of your curriculum and 
promises to tell you the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, about its character and condi- 
tion, you will do well to go slow. 


As in case of the doctor’s patient, 
a curriculum can be ill in very many 
ways. The cause of a given weakness 
may be in the theory upon which the 
curriculum was constructed, or it may 
be in the curriculum as it exists and 
operates. This reminds us that the 
surveyor has two fields or two aspects 
to explore. He must find out what 
the curriculum-makers tried to do, 
what theory they were working on; 
and, second, he must determine 
whether the curriculum is weak or 
strong as it stands, and how it is 
weak. 


Locale and Nature of Curriculum 
Weaknesses 

Keeping these two aspects of the 

curriculum in mind, we may now con- 
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sider the types of ills with which the 
curriculum may be afflicted. For this 
I shall not list the ills themselves, but 
rather point out the various divisions 
of the curriculum field that are sub- 
ject to attack. For this it will be 
necessary first to define what I mean 
by curriculum. 


A curriculum is a part of a unified 
machine or instrument for carrying 
on the education of children. Taken 
out of this setting, apart from this 
total school situation, the term has 
little meaning; its meaning appears 
only when it is part of a total unified 
going concern. In its broader sense 
the curriculum is the sum total of all 
the stimuli to which the pupils re- 
spond while in school; in its narrower 
sense it includes only that part of 
those stimuli which the school con- 
sciously selects, arranges, and directs. 
The dividing line between the con- 
trolled and uncontrolled stimuli is 
extremely vague, but not unimpor- 
tant. The curriculum is not kept in 
a vacuum, but in a school. A curricu- 
lum implies children, teachers, books, 
buildings, furniture, and apparatus; 
it implies studying and a wide variety 
of activities—all in a physical and 
mostly in a social setting; it implies 
teaching and managing the chlidren 
with reference to a plan of learning; 
and what is learned by the child has 
curriculum value for the most part 
not alone because it alters the child 
himself, but because it orients the 
child as a whole with reference to the 
world, his world, outside, and empow- 
ers him to adjust himself to or to 
shape that world somewhat to his own 
liking. What a child learns in a 
given instance depends not merely 
upon what stimulates him to think, 
act, or feel, but also upon how the 
stimulus is applied. Our response to 
as bare a stimulus as a surprise elec- 
tric shock is not to the shock alone; 
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we look about and guess quickly at 
the cause, and what we learn is from 
the total experience. 

The fact that the curriculum is 
thus inseparable from the school, that 
it reaches out and permeates the en- 
tire school in all its aspects, is most 
important in any search for curricu- 
lum weaknesses, for many of the 
maladjustments are not in the phi- 
losophies upon which our curricula 
are based or in the curricula proper, 
but in the crude management by 
which they are brought into action. 
Important as this is, however, it 
must not blind us to weaknesses of the 
curriculum itself. 

With this conception of a curricu- 
lum in mind it is apparent that mal- 
adjustments may appear: 

1, In the subject matter employed. 


2. In the organization of the subject 
matter. 


3. In the administration of the curricula. 

4. In the methods and techniques of in- 

struction. 

By subject matter is meant the 
pupil’s task—the things to be learned. 
These include facts and principles, 
and how to use them in situations; it 
includes activities (physical, intellec- 
tual, aesthetic, and social) and how 
to use them; it includes attitudes and 
habits. Subject matter is as wide in 
variety as is the child’s world, which, 
in turn, is as wide and varied as are 
the contacts he makes with his total 
environment. The contacts he makes 
depend upon his own natural endow- 
ments in part, and, in part, upon the 
exposures of those endowments to 
stimuli. The curriculum is a specially 
selected and a specially arranged set 
of stimuli. A chosen stimulus is not 
subject matter until it evokes a child’s 
reaction. It is good subject matter 
only if the reaction is desirable. 

By the organization of subject 
matter I refer to the plan of instruc- 
tion. In general, the curriculum is 


made of courses, courses of lesser 
units, and units of lessons. Organ- 
ization is concerned with the arrange- 
ment of these units and of the ele- 
ments that go into them, that is, with 
the order of presentation of stimuli. 
Since the nature of a stimulus is de- 
termined not by the thing presented 
alone, but also by how it is presented, 
the intimate relation of organization 
to method is apparent. Our theory of 
organization requires that we take ac- 
count of such external factors as 
length of school year, length of day, 
number and types of studies or activi- 
ties to be pursued at one time, the 
size of the teaching groups, and of 
library and other facilities for work; 
and, with these, such internal factors 
as what a child already knows, his 
possible motives for wanting to know 
the matter in question, the nature of 
the experience it is desired to pro- 
vide, and, in the light of these, what 
combination of facts and activities 
constitutes a total unit of stimulus. 
By administration of curricula I 
refer to all the machinery and pro- 
cesses by which the teaching of the 
subject matter is carried on. Rules 
and regulations governing types and 
kinds of schools and curricula, de- 
partmentalization, size of class, teach- 
ing loads, daily schedule, textbooks, 
order in which courses must be taken, 
grouping or classification of pupils, 
grading and promotion plans, articu- 
lation between courses and between 
curricula, tests, credit for work, mark- 
ing system, scholastic records, pupil 
reports, pupil loads, registration, 
guidance program, attendance con- 
trols, and extrascholastie activity 
controls. Any one of these controls 
or any combination of them can be 
accountable for a frustration of the 
working of a curriculum. Our theory 
is that this administrative mechanism 
is a means and not an end, though 
more properly it is merely the cur- 
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riculum in action, and cannot be 
thought of as having merit on its 
own account alone. 

By teaching methods and _tech- 
niques I refer to the particular ways 
by which the teacher participates in 
effecting a contact between the child 
and the subject matter through which 
the child is to be educated at any giv- 
en point in his learning experience. 
Our theory requires that the child 
shall deal with wholes or with parts 
for which the wholes already have a 
meaning, that he shall have a reason 
of his own for learning, that he shall 
be permitted to discover things for 
himself, that he shall have opportun- 
ity to apply his learning in the solu- 
tion of problems worthwhile to him 
now, and anticipatory of future 
needs. 

These partial definitions are offered 
here, not as adequate explanations of 
our theories of subject matter, and of 
its organization, administration, and 
teaching, as they affect the meaning 
and effectiveness of the curriculum. 
They are far from complete, and are 
meant only to suggest the general 
nature of these theories and to show 
how to analyze or to lay out the eur- 
riculum field for diagnosis. It may 
be in either the theoretical or the 
practical aspects of these four parts 
of the curriculum that weaknesses 
occur, and any weakness will be seen 
more clearly if it is understood what 
special function or unit of mechanism 
is affected. 

The Problem of What Types of 

Curricula 

With this general mapping of the 
field before us, we may turn now toa 
consideration of the process of diag- 
nosing or evaluating a curriculum, 
and through this to a consideration 
of the instruments required. 

The first concern of a curriculum 
survey must be with the question: 
Are the instructional needs of the 
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community being met in a broad gen- 
eral way? Are the programs of in- 
struction designed with regard for the 
various types of people to be in- 
structed? While no two children will 
have the same curriculum, yet we are 
concerned here only with the general 
structure of the total program, and 
not with the character of each sepa- 
rate curriculum. 


To answer this first question we 
must assemble the facts that are re- 
quired to show the instructional needs. 
These facts are facts about the school 
population, about the adult popula- 
tion, and about the physical forces 
that affect the lives of the people. 
Who are these people and how do they 
live and want to live: their age and 
sex distribution, their marital status, 
their social and racial characteristics, 
their health, their training, their in- 
telligence, their occupations, and 
their intellectual and economic aspira- 
tions and opportunities? Also; what 
changes are going on in the commun- 
ity that may properly affect the need 
for schools: rate of growth or decline 
in population, alteration of social 
composition of the groups, improve- 
ment or decline in economic status, 
and shifting in occupational emphasis 
and opportunities ? 


Only when we have before us the 
actual facets on these matters can we 
say what kinds of school programs 
are needed. These facts can be as- 
sembled from school records, from 
census reports, and from various gov- 
ernment documents. The techniques 
for the assembly and treatment of 
these data are not difficult’, though no 
one who lacks thorough training in 
the science of education can be 
trusted to interpret them for purposes 
of deciding what types of school pro- 
grams to set up. 





iter’ ton 

1See the writer’s The School Survey, Boston, 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925, chapter on the 
curriculum. 
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Having established the needs and 
having expressed those needs in 
types of curricula, we are then in a 
position to set this prescription along- 
side the curricula in use, and com- 
pare them. This also is not difficut 
for one who knows education, but it 
is impossible for a novice in the field, 
since the whole theory of education 
and of the curriculum are to be 
brought into play as diagnosing in- 
struments. * * * 


We have already noted that a cur- 
riculum may be poor because the sub- 
ject matter is poorly selected, or be- 
cause it is badly organized, or be- 
cause it is badly administered, or be- 
cause it is badly taught. We have 
indicated how each of these problems 
is a part of the curriculum problem, 
and why a weakness in any one of 
these parts is a proper concern of the 
diagnostician. 


Weaknesses in the Nature of the 
Subject Matter 


How can we tell whether subject 
matter of a curriculum is good or 
bad? What are the investigations, 
the steps in the diagnosis of this type 
of curriculum disease? Subject mat- 
ter may be poor for several reasons: 

First, because it is about things un- 
interesting to the child and unrelated to 


things he already knows or wants to 
know. 

Second, because it is too difficult or 
too easy for him. 

Third, because too little or too much 
is revealed to him and nothing is left 
to discover, or discovery is impossible. 

Fourth, because it tries to present 
something directly that should be got- 
ten by inference—such as morals. 


These are causes that may be ex- 
amined directly by study of course 
outlines and of text books and syl- 
labi. The symptoms of these causes 
appear in a lack of interest and 
effort on the part of the pupil. To 


the investigator, who cannot consult 


all the children directly and fully, 
these lacks may be discovered by such 
studies as the following: 
1. A study of elimination and of rate of 
progress and of success in school. 


2. A study (by questionnaire) of pupils’ 
attitudes toward their studies. 


3. A study of the pupils’ future scho- 
lastic ambitions. 


4. A study of student morale in general. 
For this last we have as yet no ade- 
quate technique, though I believe we 
shall have in time. 


True, negative findings in such 
studies may result from other causes 
than poor subject matter, but with 
poor subject matter these studies, if 
properly handled, will most certainly 
reveal evidence of it. 


Here, it will be noticed, research 
is applied at two points: first, to the 
subject matter direct, which we judge 
in light of our theory of the nature 
and function of subject matter; and, 
second, to certain by-products not 
direct results of the child’s study. If 
we could measure the direct effects 
of a child’s consumption or use of 
subject matter, we would have a per- 
fect instrument of diagnosis. We do 
not know what hearing Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony or learning a rule 
of syntax or making a kite or imper- 


. sonating a character does to a child. 


Not having this, we must rely upon 
these less direct and less perfect 
methods of study. The reasoning 
here is, that if a child says he dis- 
likes a subject, or if large numbers 
fail or do poor work or make slow 
progress in the subject, there is a rea- 
son, and one possible reason to be 
examined is that the subject matter 
itself may be bad. If, by a study of 
the subject matter, a competent edu- 
eator is convinced that it is not suited 
to the needs of the kind of children 
in question, it is reasonable to believe 
that this is one weakness of the cur- 
riculum. 
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Weaknesses in the Organization of 
Subject Matter 


As a second type of approach in 
our diagnosis let us inquire as to the 
organization of the subject matter. 
Here our study asks: Assuming that 
the subject matter is good enough in 
itself, item by item, is it put together 
in a way that gives each item the 
best possible perspective from the 
standpoint of a child’s approach ? 


We commonly find a curriculum 
made up of courses, courses made of 
chapters, divisions or units, and units 
made, possibly, of lessons. Then, 
within any pupil work unit, or teach- 
ing unit, there is the further detailed 
organization in which the principle 
of integration is to be the guide. 
This latter question is on the border 
line between subject matter and or- 
ganization and is not a matter of or- 
ganization alone. 


I wish to point out that the terms 
curriculum, course, and lesson—the 
terms, grade, class, promotion, pre- 
requisite, and time allotment, are 
terms that came into use in the dis- 
tant past when we had fixed subject 
matter, when the suitability of one 
given item of subject matter was de- 
termined by the place of that item 
in a logical system of knowledge in 
a selected field. All these terms need 
careful examination, and probably 
most of them should be replaced by 
new terms. These are parts of an old 
mechanism, and until we replace them 
we will probably fail to think clearly 
of the newer theory of education 
wherein the child at work, the child 
living, the child as a going concern 
of his own, and not the subject mat- 
ter, is the high point of reference in 
curriculum making; by which I mean 
to say that we cannot apply an old 
theory of education to the organiza- 
tion of curricula and courses and 
learning units, and then expect to 
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get the new theory of subject matter 
to work. In a survey, therefore, we 
should look with care at all these 
terms to see what effect their uses 
have upon the nature of the actual 
stimuli to which the children are ex- 
pected to respond. 


This part of the diagnosis leads us 
first, to a study of the syllibi, manu- 
als, courses of study, textbooks, sup- 
plies, and apparatus; to codrdina- 
tions, sequences, articulations, inte- 
grations, and should take us on an 
observation tour through classrooms 
where children are at work, and to 
the teachers and principals who are 
directing the children. The study 
asks: Does the arrangement of sub- 
ject matter recognize the child and 
his own normal approach to the learn- 
ing program, or does it recognize the 
subject as a science or an art, or is it 
a jumble of many things? If the 
first, then organization will be cen- 
tered about child interests and prob- 
lems, and units of the organization 
will recognize the child’s span of 
attention, his power to deal with de- 
tail, the breadth of his interests, and 
his capacity to endure long study of 
a large problem; if the second, then 
the principle of organization is simply 
the logic of the subject in question; 
if the third, it will lack any consis- 
tency. Obviously no novice can make 
this study, partly because we have 
no exact instruments of measure. The 
task is to show wherein and how the 
wrong or the right principles are ap- 
plied. These principles are derived 
from our theory of education and 
are no better than our theory. 


Weaknesses in Administrative 
Controls of the Curriculum 


Our third field—the administrative 
framework and processes by which 
curricula are directed, brings us to 
more tangible types of techniques. If 
a school or class is greatly retarded 
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we can show how great; if elimina- 
tion is high we can define how high; 
if homogeneous grouping is used for 
a given subject we can find wherein 
and how great the homogeneity and 
whether it is or is not pertinent to 
the case; if tests are used we can find 
out what they measure and are as- 
sumed to measure and the abuses, if 
any, that result from wrong assump- 
tions; if departmentalization is fol- 
lowed we would turn back to see what 
effect it was having on the organiza- 
tion of the children’s studies; if class 
size is in question we can make com- 
parative studies that will not settle 
perhaps, but that will place or relieve 
strong suspicion; if a marking sys- 
tem is used we can study distribu- 
tions and analyze meanings in a way 
to reveal its strong and weak points 
at least; we can define pupils’ loads 
very satisfactorily; we can define 
teachers’ loads; we can analyze and 
evaluate fairly well any system of 
guidance, even though we cannot 
measure accurately its results; we can 
study time allotment ; and we can find 
any serious ill effects that the gross 
school structure of the system may 
have upon the working of the cur- 
riculum. I do not mean that we can 
measure results in all these cases, but 
only that we can evaluate processes 
in general ways. * * * 

My interest is to point out how this 
field is related to the curriculum and 
how it must be scrutinized today, be- 
cause our curriculum theory has 
changed faster than has our theory 
and practice of curriculum adminis- 
tration. 

The measurements and the analy- 
ses here suggested are in themselves 
not highly refined or exact. Of this 
we must be very conscious. Further, 
these studies mean nothing as a part 
of a curriculum diagosis until their 
results are brought to bear. Here 
again we are driven back to our 





theory of the curriculum and our 
theory of its administration. Natur- 
ally, then, while many of the studies 
suggested here can be made by well- 
trained clerks, the implications of 
their results for the curriculum can 
be interpreted only by competent 
scholars in education. 


Weaknesses in Instructional 
Interpretation of Subject Matter 


In our fourth field—teaching the © 
curriculum—we are at a most impor- 
tant point in the diagnosis, because 
after all the actual stimuli gotten by 
the children, will finally be deter- 
mined by the teacher who stands at 
the point where child and curriculum 
become one. Precisely how a given 
syllabus, or unit, or day’s study may 
stimulate a child is a question of how 
they contact. Supervising this con- 
tact is the teaching function. 


If our present conception of the 
curriculum prevails we shall find as 
many curricula as we have children. 
These individual curricula will be far 
more alike than different, but they 
will not be exactly alike, and each 
will be designed with reference to two 
things: the general framework of the 
subject or series of experiences, and 
the child, with his own special inter- 
ests and capacities. The framework 
will take account of the child’s future 
needs, as well as of his present likes, 
it will have in mind the making of a 
responsible social person who is com- 
petent to lead and to follow, to co- 
éperate and to compete, to adjust 
forces and to reshape forces. The 
maker of this framework thinks far 
ahead. He seeks to conserve the valu- 
able cultural elements of the past, 
to, to some extent, to shape the future 
trend of social evolution. The pupil, 
on the other hand, is different. He is 
partly what he is by inheritance, and 
what we can do to change what he is 
is, in no small way, determined by 





nature. It seems likely that we have 
underestimated our power to change, 
but here I am concerned mainly with 
the fact that children are not alike 
and that, therefore, within this gen- 
eral curriculum framework, we 
should find wide variety of detail, and 
these details should be in alignment 
with the child — his physical, social, 
intellectual, and aesthetic self. Here 
his age, sex, health, personality, 
knowledges, skills, interests, aspira- 
tions, tastes, special abilities, past ex- 
periences, social inheritance, home 
conditions, all count as points of ref- 
erence for the teacher. 


The business of the diagnostician 
then is to ascertain whether or not 
the teacher is making it possible for 
each child to have his own curricu- 
lum, and whether the assortment of 
these personal curricula is in align- 
ment with the assortment of pupils 
as indicated by a study of the individ- 
uals along the lines just suggested. 
Teachers are familiar with the tech- 
niques for gathering the data that are 
suggested here, for our magazines and 
survey reports have been full of it 
for years. The real task, though, 
again, is the interpretation. Studies 
of individual differences must be ac- 
companied by studies of individual 
performance. Here we go to school 
records—health, attendance, scholas- 
tie success, personnel, pupil programs, 
tests, and extra-scholastic activities. 
If we are surveyors we shall deal with 
these data en masse. If we are teach- 
ers, principals, or supervisors, we will 
deal with individual cases. 


In studying a child’s curriculum 
as his teacher has finally helped him 
to set it going, we should keep in 
mind that the world is very full of 
possible subject matter—facts, prin- 
ciples, activities, experiences — and 
that almost endless selection is possi- 
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ble in a given case. The details of 
selection and arrangement are a part 
of the teaching function. 

There are one or two other angles 
of approach that may be employed in 
this part of our diagnosis. It is ap- 
parent that a teacher may be a poor 
teacher because she cannot build, or 
direct the children in building in 
these curriculum details. For this she 
may lack training or experience, or 
study on the job, or personality, or 
health. Accordingly, a study of the 
staff itself, including principals and 
supervisors may be used to good 
effect. 


A second problem is the question 
of how the curriculum was built, and 
who did it, and whether it is under 
continuous study and revision. It is 
doubtful whether we may reasonably 
expect good teaching interpretation 
of a curriculum unless the teacher 
had a hand in making the curriculum. 
The reasons for this are that such a 
step-child relation does not conduce 
to understanding and enthusiasm. 


Types of Survey Instruments 


Now, finally, what are our instru- 
ments? It must be apparent that the 
diagnosis or evaluation of a curricu- 
lum is a very difficult task, because it 
is complex and because nowhere do 
we have absolute zero points to start 
with. Further, almost everywhere we 
have to deal with only partially meas- 
urable factors. We start with what 
we value as we see life, but without 
certainty that these are the greatest 
possible values. We see that we have 
little in the way of exact procedures 
except in respect to matters at least 
one step removed from the curriculum 
itself. The task is largely one of 
analysis and of interpreting in the 
light of our theories of what it is good 
to do. We count, we test, we com- 
pare, but finally we apply principles 
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in the end. This means that, besides 
having good principles, we must have 
consistency in applying the prin- 
ciples. 


To use tools of this character re- 
quires talent of a high order. Opin- 
ion or personal judgment is no better 
than the one who expresses it. Per- 
sonally, I see no hope of simplifying 
this task. We have already passed 
the stage where this task was simple. 
Naturally, we have had and shall 
have many quack diagnosticians — 
curriculum experts they may eall 
themselves. About the only warning 
to offer is: Know the fundamentals 
for yourself. 


To sum up: The purpose has been 
to show what is involved in making 
a diagnosis of a curriculum. This 
has been done by offering some basic 
definitions, some analysis of the proc- 
ess, and by brief explanation and 
suggestion rather than by full demon- 
stration or illustration. I have em- 
phasized the importance of having a 
clear understanding of the theory of 
education and of applying that theory 
as the basis against which curricula 


are judged. Emphasis was placed 
upon the broad scope of this task, 
upon the fact that diagnosis must 
deal with the total, with the ‘‘cur- 
riculum in action,’’ including its 
making and its use. It has empha- 
sized the ‘‘child in his own world’’ 
rather than the ‘‘subject as such’’ as 
the important point of reference, and, 
in too brief fashion, how to look for, 
how to recognize, and how to inter- 
pret symptoms of abnormality in the 
various aspects of the total curriculum 
field. If the vagueness of the prob- 
lem, the inadequacy of our instru- 
ments, the unsettled character of our 
theory even, seem to make the task 
hopeless and discouraging, I can only 
say: ‘‘be thankful that we haven’t 
settled it,’’ that our curricula are not 
complete and forever crystalized. 
There is hope while we face and study 
the truth, while we recognize that a 
changing world cannot have a static 
curriculum, and refuse to accept 
quack philosophies from cure-alls. I 
have tried to show how to diagnose a 
living, not a dead, curriculum; and 
we can be glad that so far our cur- 
ricula are distinctly not dead. 





